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MARY OF MANTUA. 


A CHAPTER IN HER HISTORY. 


By the tomb of her departed mother, now dead for 
many years, stood the lovely girl, celebrated in story as 
Mary of Mantua. She had gone out, at twilight, amid 
the ruins of the ancient chapel of her ancestors, to muse 
at that holy time, and to chaunt a few simple strains 
from a book that had charmed her soul by the tender 
melancholy of its music, and the gentle spirit of its poe- 
try. She was an orphan, and, although her uncle and 
aunt had heedfully prepared her youth for the realities 
| of womanhood, yet she had learned, that love maternal 
and paternal can never be replaced by any friendship or 
kindness, however strong or sincere. She had felt, too, 
how necessary it is for every one to rely upon the spirit 
withig for counsel and guidance in this working-day 
world—she had thrown by, almost entirely, the dream- 
like visions of girlhood, and began to discern through 
the shadowy vista of the future, the uncertain path, 
which, if she lived, it was her destiny to traverse. Ina 
neighboring convent had she been educated, and now 
that the Duchy of Mantua was in confusion, consequent 
upon the elaiments for the succession, which was warmly 
disputed by the friends of several pretenders in Lom- 
bardy, she hod been instructed that she must be pre- 
pared to sustain the position which rightfully was hers. 
It was the tomb of her mother which she had sought, 
we say, as much for the hope of being guided by truth, 
as to beguile her melancholy of those pangs, which, 
assuaged in a degree, leave the spirit a twilight of the 
soul as soft and soothing as is that of an Italian summer. 

As Mary was concluding the last stanza of a song, 
which finished with the lines, 


“ The hopes, the passions which life shali disclose, 
Will fell and fade as the leaves of the rose,” 
the sentiment of the poet was received with a deeper 
impression than otherwise would have been the case, 
fur she saw the petals of the flower, which she had 
placed in her bosom an hour before, falling, one by one, 
upon the tomb, where she had placed the book from 
which she was gathering melodies for her memory; and 
she heard, too, the step of some one approaching with 
stealth through the ruins, so that she turned her head, 
almost involuntary, to the spot whence the noise seemed 
to proceed, not anticipating that she should discover, as 
she soon did, the form of an interesting stranger by her 
side! The calm and contemplative character of her 
countenance, was rather the result of what had passed, 
than of that which was now passing through her mind; 
yet the stranger, deeming he perceived an inquiry in her 
look, rebuking himself for his boldness, at the same time, 
spoke to the lady in such gentle accents, that she could 
not find any cause for displeasure. Nay, she bade him 
to make known his errand, for the tones of his voice 
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indicated the friendliness of his intentions, while his 
eyes were filled with a sincere and earnest meaning 
which strangely attracted her attention. There was 
something noble in his aspect and bearing, although his 
dress was that of a student, and his face of that paleness 
which bespeaks that the mind is more exercised than the 
body. Still, there was strength slumbering in his well- 
shaped limbs and frame; and his lips, when in repose, 
were curved soas to be the tokens of a decision and energy 
of character which had not otherwise been apparent 
except under different circumstances. 

“* Mary of Mantua,” said the stranger, “‘ you are sum- 
moned to-morrow, as you already know, to attend upon 
the new Duke, Vincenzo, the faithless priest, the wed- 
ded cardinal !”’ 

“ Too well I know it,” breathed the gentle girl. 

“Three princes contend for your hand,” he continued, 
“ the first, Vincenzo, Duke of Mantua.” 

“ What, my uncle?” ejaculated Mary. 

“ Truly,” replied the stranger; “but listen: the next 
is Ferrand, Prince of Guastella—the third, Charles, 
Duke of Rhetel.” 

“The second I abhor,” said Mary“ the last is the 
son of my dead father’s enemy.”’ 

The stranger smiled, and as several members of the 
household were approaching the ruins, he hastily said: 
“* Mary of Mantua, against these three princes a simple 
gentleman, nobly born, dares to contend for thee. Enough! 
To-morrow, as you go to the city, take not the common 
road, but turn to the left at the Perrotti vineyard; the 
Prince of Guastella is in the territory, and may attempt 
to seize you. Mind my counsel, and if danger be near, 
there will be shields to protect yous Farewell.” 

Thus having spoken, he quickly departed, and the 
agitated Mary returned to her chamber, where she 
passed the night in a state of wakefulness, from which 
sleep would not take her. She thought of the stranger 
and of her situation, and she decided to follow his 
advice, for already the flame of a soft emotion had kin- 
dled in her bosom. 

On the morrow, she departed for Mantua, but while 
directing the postillion to take the by-road, a party of 
horsemen rapidly approached on the main road, which 
she no sooner perceived than she suspected their design. 
She was alarmed for a moment, but the appearance of 
another party plunging through a wood, the gallant 
stranger foremost, allayed her fears, and while a short 
but animated skirmish was taking place, the result of 
which she could not ascertain, the carriage rolled safely 
along until it arrived at the court-yard of her uncle’s 
abiding-place. 

She had fot seen the Duke Vincenzo for many years, 
and, very naturally, she had erroneously imagined his 
person as ill-favored as she knew his character to be 
despicable. The interview gave to the married and 

















aged Duke more hope than he had anticipated, and he | 
now thought his divorce from his wife only procured, || 
and a dispensation obtained, that his brother’s child || 
would become his bride, and thus for ever set at rest 
all the contending claims on Mantua and Montferrat. || 
Having been informed of the attack upon the carriage, | 
the Duke ordered an extra guard to attend Mary back | 
to her uncle Ferdinand, having informed her that as 
soon as the divorce should be granted, the new nuptials 
should take place. Mary’s gentle manner had deceived | 
him. She at heart preferred death to such wedlock. 

A day after her return home, when she stood again at 
the tomb of her mother, at the evening hour, came the 
stranger. Long and tender was the communion of those | 
two souls, and when he departed, not again to see Mary 
for three months, then, for the first time, did the girl | 
know that she deeply loved, and a melancholy stole | 
upon her spirit, from which, in vain, she endeavored to 
be free. He had promised, nay, he had sworn, in three | 
months, to a day, to the hour, to make Mary his bride | 
or die. 

Three months passed away, and all fears of the nup-| 
tials with the old Duke were at an end, for Me re 
was on his death-bed, and Mary at his castle, by the 
Duke’s orders, was to be given in marriage to the young | 
Duke of Rhetel, son of the Duke of Nevero, the next | 
heir to the coronet of Mantua, for it was the best policy | 
—that guide of governments—that all claims to that | 
duchy and Montferrat, should unite in one race. The | 
young Duke was already in Mantua, to add to the pangs | 
of the unhappy Mary, and she resolved rather to die | 
than to yield herself to one whom she had never seen, | 
and was bound not to love. ’ 

On a cloth of gold, upon an immense couch, lay the 
dying Duke Vincenzo, who now gave orders that if Mary 
would not willingly, she must by force be united to the | 
Duke of Rhetel. In the adjacent hall, Mary heard the 
directions, and she now only hoped to save herself from 
the sacrifice, by an appeal to the honor of the knight. If 
that failed, she had a more desperate safeguard. While 
the door of the great hall stood ajar, she heard a gentle 
voice, saying, ‘‘ Let me speak to her,” and presently 
came forth a man arrayed in splendid garments. Mary 
but looked in his face: 

“ Why came you not before ?” she cried, and fell upon 
his breast. 

“Listen, Mary,” he said, “even now the turret 
clock tells the hour! Thy cousin, Charles of Gonzaga— 
is here. Thou art his bride, or he dies. Thou shalt! 
love him—the Duke of Rhetel.” 

The confiding Mary of Mantua leaned upon his arm, 
and, followed by the attendants, entered the ball, at the | 
end of which an altar had been placed for the nuptial 
ceremony, and the happy pair were united. There was | 
a death and a bridal in that hour. l. Cc. P. 





Presupice is an equivocal term, and may as well 
mean right opinions taken upon trust, and deeply rooted 
in the mind, as false and absurd opinions so derived, and 
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Original. 
THE WIDOWED BRIDE. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 
Sortty the evening shadows fell, 
On mountain, lake, and flow’ry dell, 
And the rich clouds that far away, 
Like heaps of burning rubies lay, 
Have faded, now, to hue as pale 
As leaves of some sweet wildwood rose, 
Which oft the summer’s balmy gale 
Along the sylvan pathway strows. 


Perched on the tall elm'’s topmost limb, 
With mellow notes its vesper hymn, 
The woodland bird no longer weaves, 
But stealthily among the leaves, 

As moves its wings the summer air, 

A spirit’s voice seems whisp’ring there. 


The moon is up: how calm and still, 
Sleep her bright beams on yonder hill, 
While at its foot, a type of rest, 
Expands the lake’s untroubled breast. 


Oh, why, on such an eve as this, 

When earth seems wrapt in dreams cf bliss, 
And through the air, each sound that flows, 
Seems but to deepen the repose, 

Should Sorrow, her dark founts unseal, 

And all their bitterness reveal ? 

Why, Inez, just as in thy heart, 

Love made sweet music like a bird, 

That plumes its brilliant wings to dart 
Through the blue ether to its home, 

Which leafy boughs and blossoms gird, 

And where the light-winged zephyrs roam— 
Why do we, on thy fair, pale face, 

Such eloquence of anguish trace ? 


Bright, leafy June, that made her bride, 
Snatched her young warrior from her side. 
The morning saw him meet the foe— 
The eve, in death, beheld him low! 
What though amid fierce battle’s din, 
Lured on by Fame, ’twas his to win— 
Too oft the guerdon of the brave, 

A deathless name—a hero’s grave? 

Can glory’s star the light relume, 

Of eyes now darkened in the tomb ? 

A name! oh, can it change the moan 

Of the wrung heart to music’s tone ; 

Or can it ever bind again, 

The broken links of Love’s bright chain ? 
Then tell her not of meteor Fame, 

That flashes round her hero’s name; 
And home! to her, oh, breathe it not, 
For clust’ring round that once dear spot, 
The flowers of Love no longer bloom, 
But with’ring lie upon his tomb. 
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Original. 
THE TEMPLAR’S VENGEANCE. 


A TALE OF FRANCE. 


BY TRE AUTHOR OF “THE BROTHERS,” “ CROMWELL,” ETC. 


“ Souls of fire,—children of the sun, 
With whom revenge is virtue.” 


It was as wild and turbulent a night as ever spread 
the shroud of mingled storm and darkness over the face 
of nature, when a small train of horsemen, five in 
number, might be seen issuing from the gates of Pontor- 
son, the frontier town of Normandy, toward Bretagne, at 
a far later bour than a prudent traveller would have 
chosen for his departure from a comfortable resting-place, 
although upon an evening less unpromisiag. Nor did 
the condition of their horses, already evidently jaded by 
a long march through the deep marshy lands lying 
between the town from which they were now filing, and 
its next neighbor, Dol, betoken a more prosperous con- 
tinuation of their journey, than did the momently 
increasing tempest. The period of the year, too, was 
singularly unpropitious; being about the termination of 


ling influences of the month next succeeding. The last 
week had been one of warmth and loveliness, which, but 


for the hazy mist accompanying them, and keeping the | : 
might well have vied || was entrusted the heater-shaped shield and vizored 
with the best days of fresh and flowery June; but on | head-piece of their master, both sheltered from the 


the previous afternoon, the gathering of the clouds, and pel 4 . 
|| they had continued plodding wearily along amid the 


|| still increasing tempest, the knight turning somewhat in 


air full of massive piles of vapor, 


the oppressive weight and density of the air—with a 
degree of sultriness approaching that of tropic climes— 
had given sure token to the weatherwise, of a tremen- 
dous strife of the elements, not four and twenty hours 
distant—the sun set like a ball of lurid copper! he rose | 


again invisible!—for the whole vault of heaven was! P®™ 


covered with one universal pall of purplish storm-clouds, i 
which, though they still kept driving before the fury of a | 


south-western hurricane, at a rate almost inconceivable, | 
never showed any glimpse of the blue firmament beyond, 
nor any lightening of their own solid foids. Meantime, | 
thunder was muttering in every quarter, crashing con- 
tinually at the zenith, with sharp, ear-splitting peals, and 
heard, though miles aloof, from the remote horizon, in 
low and ominous murmurs. Lightnings of every shape 
and hue, from the broad crimson flashes which would, at | 
times, glare out from every quarter of the heavens, down 
to the thin and forky streams of blue sulphurous flame, 
that cut in wavy lines across the curtains of the storm, 
kept an incessant strife abroad, as though the demons 
were at warfare in the upper air—and all the while the 
rain came dashing down in columns, as it were, flooding 
the level grounds, and swelling every puny streamlet 
into the semblance of a wintry torrent. Such was the 
night on which the leader of the little party, we have 
mentioned, departed from Pontorson, on his way toward 
Avranches—for one there was, whom it required no 
second glance to recognize as the undoubted chief—a 
tall, stern-looking military figure, whose person was so 
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* . . 
that last glimpse of summer sunshine, which, known in| 4 sacle P 
, ; || men-at-arms—and two dark-visaged strangers from 
France, as the short summer of Saint Martin, so often | ° g =e 
interposes its few days of murky and intolerable heat) 


between the first frosts of November, and the more chil- | me 
| led a second charger, to whose steel demipique were 


| fastened the peculiar weapons of the knight, the long 
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'| closely muffled in a long robe, or gown of scarlet cloth— 
| resembling, somewhat, in its cut, if not in color or mate 
rial, the vestments of the Romish priesthood—that none 
‘of its dimensions or its symmetry could be described, 
except its singular and stately height. The hands and 
arms of this personage, so far as they were visible, where 
the sleeves of his mantle ended, were protected by gaunt- 
lets of linked steel, as were his legs and feet, which bore, 
| moreover, the long, gilded spurs of knighthood. His head 
|| was covered by a slouched cap of scarlet cloth, with a 
| long feather drooping from it, over his features. His 
| horse, a powerful blood-bay charger, of the Arabian 
| breed, though of unusual bone and muscle, was in com- 
i plete caparison of warfare—its neck, its chest, and 


|| croupe, behind the saddle, being protected by broad 
|| plates of heavy stecl, and its forehead guarded by a 
| chamfront, with a steel spike projecting from the centre. 
1 At one side of the saddle-bow, hung a huge battle-axe, 
‘and, at the other, a mace, or, as it was some times 


| called, hammer-at-arms, of equal weight and similar 
| proportions—then, with a long, double-edged dagger at 


| 
' 
| 
} 
| 
| 


his girdle, completed the offensive weapons of the rider, 
‘although, of his followers, two of whom were European 


| Eastern climes, with turban and cymar and scimitar and 
| . . . 
| assagay, mounted on slight-limbed Syrian coursers—one 


lance, and two-handed broadsword, while, to another, 


ng rain by coverings of thick coarse felt. After 


| bis saddle, beckoned the squire, a veteran, grey-haired 


warrior, who rode next to his person—and as he drew 
| 


| nigh, “ Baldwin,” he said, in a deep, harsh-toned whis- 


“art sure that thou hast justly learned the situation 


‘of this castle—this tower, I should say, rather, of the 
Sieur de Cabestan; it would be a fatal erring were we 
‘to miss it such a night as this. Artsure, good Baldwin?” 

“ Past all doubt,” answered Baldwin, “am I assured 
of it, Sir Brian—seven miles this side Avranches, another 
causeway branches from this road to the right, running 
straight down across the gréves to Mont Saint Michel 
—we follow this for one mile distance, and then cross 





| the Selune by a wooden bridge, thence through a marshy 


forest to the See, the bridge o’cr which was swept awny 
by the last land-storm—the turrets of the Sieur de Cabe- 
stan o’erlook that marshy forest-land, from a small knoll 
or hillock to the right, and within sound of bugle.” 
“That will do, Baldwin,” answered Sir Brian de 
Latcuche, for he it was, who, having bound himself to 
the strict obligations of the order of the Holy Temple, 
was journeying, at this untimely hour, in search of his 


faithless mistress—“ that will do so far! and art sure, 


that thou hast learned all this, without exciting question 
or suspicion by your queries?” 

“Right sure of that, Sir Brian,” again replied the 
other, for not a query did T make, save which was the 





directest route toward Avranches—marry! that franche 
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coquette, at the hostelry where we baited our steeds, || waters down to the great gréves of Saint Michel, whose j 


told me all this, and half a thousand things beside, when | 
I had set her talking, that could not matter aught to any 
one on earth whom I know of—but this was what 1 
wished especially to know, and trust me, sir, for rightly 


apprehending it!” i 
|“ that we must pass the by-road to the castle, ere we _ 


“ All then is as it should be,” answered the Templar, | 
“and we will hurry forward! We cannot now be far | 
from the crossing of the roads, I trow?’’—and on he 
went, at a fast trot, for to this pace was he compelled to 
limit the motions of his unwearied Arab, unless he had 
desired to outstrip his train, mounted on animals of less 
blood and endurance. After persisting thus, in spite of 
wind and weather, for some two miles farther, they met 
a jaded peasant toiling along the road, leading a misera- 
ble-looking hackney, yoked to a cumbersome and ill- 
constructed cart. On seeing him, the knight at once 
pulled up. ‘How far,” he cried, in tones so shrilly 
pitched and high, that they were clearly heard above 
the raving of the tempest—“ how far, Jaques bonhomme, 
to Avranches ?”’ 

“ Eight miles, beau sire,” responded the astounded | 
peasant—“‘ eight miles beyond the crossing of the road, | 
which lies but a few perches forward.” 

“ The crossing—fiends have the crossing !”’ interrupted 
the Templar, fiercely, ‘methinks we have naught else 
but crossings in these accursed causeways—and, when 
we come at this same crossing, which path are we to | 
keep to bring us to Avranches ?” 

“The left hand route, Beau Sire!” 

“So! so! the right hand route—hearest thou that, 
Baldwin—keep to the right hand route,” shouted Sir 
Brian, at the pitch of his strong lungs, mistaking wilfully 
the husbandman’s directions, while, at the word, the 
whole band clattered onward at a pace so furious, that 
the man’s shout of warning were drowned in the fierce 
rattle of their gallop. The crossway was gained quickly, 
and wheeling down the right hand road, they soon reach- 
ed the bridge over the Selune, which was now rushing 
through its flooded banks with a wild moaning roar, that 
had something in its sounds tremendously appalling. 
Beyond this stretched the marshy forest-land, described 
by Baldwin, which, at all times, miry, and difficult to 
traverse, was rendered now almost impassable, being, 
in trath, one sheet of turbid muddy water, creeping | 
along, with a perceptible though sullen current, among 
the dense and giant trees, toward the neighboring see. | 
The only clue or guide to the intentionally benighted 








travellers, was the dark wall of forest, which belted in, on 


either side, their perilous and gloomy path. At every 
step, the water became deeper, and more rapid in its 
course, and more than once the charger of Sir Brian had 
well nigh been swept off his legs by its increasing vio- 
lence, At length he balted. 

“ Baldwin,” he cried, ‘we may advance no farther; 
by your account, the distance 'twixt the Selune and See 
is but a trifling space, and we have ridden through a 
mile or more of this infernal woodland—the inundation | 
deepens at every step, and if this river be, as thou sug- | 
gest, bridgeless, our first knowledge of its whereabouts 


| 





will be to find ourselves sweeping on its ungovernable | 


roar we might hear even now but for the wailing and 
the sobbing of the night-wind; yet we have seen no cross 


path through the wood, nor have I marked the glimmer 


of a light above the tree-tops. .How sayest thou ?” 
“Right sure am I, Sir Brian,” the veteran replied, 


| arrive at the banks of the stream. Yet, in good sooth, 
it seems perilous, let me ride on, Sir Brian; we can go 
‘foot by foot, and if I—” 

| “And where should I be?” sneeringly asked the 


} Templar; “where should I be, good Baldwin, while 


_ thou wert running into peril ? while thou wert leading? 


should I bring up the rear?—Ha! Baldwin? What! — 
_knowest thou so little of my temper? or at what time — 


| hast thou seen me second ?”’ 


| And, with the words, he again spurred his horse © 
onward; and after a tremendous struggle of some forty — 


or fifty yards farther, one half of the distance passed by 
swimming, they reached some higher ground; which, 


though submerged, was not above knee deep, the waters — 


‘rippling here over a hard and pebbly bottom. Just in 


| the deepest part of the little hollow they had passed, a — 


_ winding woodtrack crossed the main road; and, as they 


_ gained the little elevation, the lights from the windows of 4 


the tower shone down upon them from above the high 


forth into the gusty midnight, with a voice which, though 
| of itself uncouth and melancholy, yet called up pleasant 
| feelings in the breast, when heard amid that sad and 
| perilous scenery. 
“ This is the spot, Sir Brian,” exclaimed Baldwin— 
“that is the tower of Cabestan! The path we crossed, 
_down yonder in the hollow!” 
| While the squire was yet speaking, the bugle of the 
Templar had sent forth, already, its shrill and querulous 
‘tones, in a prolonged and piercing flourish, that evidently 
asked an answer. A little pause ensued, and then 8 
longer blast, whose every note told of impatience and 
anxiety, if not of fear and peril. This second call, 
however, elicited an instant answer from the turret, 
| blown clearly on a powerful trumpet, while lights might 
| be seen glancing to and fro on battlement and bartizan. 
To this the knight responded by a long drawn and thril- 
ling shout, which he commanded all his train to take up 
instantly, till the woods rang again to their wild cries 
for succor. 
| When the first clangor of the Templar’s bugle was 
_ heard above the sullen murmurs of the flood, and the ye! 
| wilder moanings of the wind, the Sieur de Cabestan, 
‘tall and well-formed gentleman, with features which 
_must have been pronounced striking, though they lacked 
that expression of proud dignity and conscious worth, 
‘which are so rarely seen except conjoined with noble 
‘birth, was seated in his hall, wherein meet preparation 
for the evening meal were now in progress, with a young 
lady of most singular and striking loveliness beside hit 
| —the faithless Adelaide de Montemare. The few yea" 
which had passed over her head since she had parted 
‘from her young and ardent lover, with such decided 
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yet ill. 
bugle 
effect 


Fingly | 


| trees, at a short distance to the right; while, at the — 
self same instant the heavy sounds of the turret bell rang ~ 
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‘hose —_ symptoms, not of love only, but of overruling and ungo- || 
y and ; vernable passion, had added fresh charms to her then | 
cross —_—_ ynrivalled beauty—had lent a warmer flush to those 
mmer transparent cheeks—a rounder outline to every exqui- 


» sitely modelled limb—a more voluptuous development to 
| the rich swelling bust, into which melted the swan-like 
neck—a fuller and more perfect grace to that magnifi- 
cent and perfect form, whose every line and movement ' 
) was replete with that delicious languor which is seen 
only in the fairest specimens of youthful mature woman- 





~ her form and feature, there was a melancholy and almost | 





1 " painful expression in her downcast eye—an expression | 
Vhat! which betokened, I know not what, of some secret wish |! 
time ~_ ungratified—of some incessant want—some fatal recol- 
~ lection—sitting perpetually at the heart, and chilling its 
horse ; § warm aspirations—at times, too, as the Sieur de Cabe- 
forty stan addressed her in terms of passionate love, a scornful 
ed by curl would play upon her chiselled lip, and she would 
rhich, answer with a quick petulance that seemed to speak of 
yaters 7 aught rather than conjugal affection. Upon this pair, 
ust in 7) well-matched, as it appeared, in personal attractions, 
sed, a yet ill-assorted in all else, the wild blast of the Templar’s 
s they bugle broke suddenly—and on the one, at least, with an 
ws of effect strangely at variance with the cause which seem- 
high J ingly produced it. The lady started to her feet, with her | i 
it the “TFeyes glaring wildly, and cheeks, whence every shade of | 
| rang color had been banished by some sudden terror. 
hough “Some way-worn and belated travellers, I trow, 
sasant Sexclaimed the Sieur. “ Be not alarmed, sweet Ade- 
1 and E laide, there'is not aught of peril in the sound. Haste, 
> Damian, to the battlements, answer yon bugle challenge. || 
win— 7 Show lights upon the turret-head, and let some score of 
ossed, ) men-at-arms take torch and halbert, and hie down to the 
road of the morass. Haste! haste! hear’st thou not how 
of the |Byon bugle clamors? Calm thee, beloved, there is naught || 
rulous Fito fear.” 
dently “Fear!” she replied, the scornful curl retorting the |, 
hen 8 “fair lip. “ Who spoke of fear? those of my race fear 
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e and | 


” 


nothing ! 


L call, “Nothing?” replied Cabestan, with a smile, “ nothing 
turret, 7}—not even shame ?” 
might “No, sir,” she answered, yet more petulantly than || 
rtizan. "Webefure—“ no, sir, not even shame! For, in the first | 
| thrit “Bplace, shame dareth not to approach the very name of 
ike up @}Montemare, and if it did, we might despise, or shun it, 
| cries @but not fear! Pshaw, sir, you will never comprehend 
& truly noble heart !” 
le was With this reply, by no means such as to call forth any 
he yet farther converse, the dialogue concluded ; and that fair 
stan, 8 ouple sat there, each chagrined, each communing in 
which Bsilence with sad and swelling soul, until the door was 
lacked "again opened, and Damian, the seneschal, announced 
worth, @that the noble knight and Templar, Sir Brian de Bois 
noble JGuilbert, benighted with his train, and having wandered 


Prom the straight road to Avranches, craved hospitality 


nd shelter from the de " 
~ el should 


Hastily ising, as 










vy years, Pome to their dull and discordant téte-a-téte, the Castel- 
parted an commanded ae delayed until 
jecided Whis noble guest ve the to lay off his storm- | 


hood. Yet, notwithstanding the increased perfection of 


| soiled vestments, and went forth to greet him personally, 
and tender him due welcome. In the meantime, the 
lady, left alone in the high hall, exhibited strange tokens 
of anxiety and agitation; her limbs trembled to such a 
| degree, so fearful, that she was quite unable to support 
herself; she sank into a chair, folded her hands upon 
her throbbing breast as if to still its beating ; bit her lip 
till the color left it, muttering between her teeth, “ It 
was! it was! this heart could not mistake it—it was HIS 
| bugle note!—and the name, too—Sir Brian!—but 
wherefore, wherefore not Latouche ?—and yet, if it were 
_so—what is’t—what is’t, I say, to me? Have I not 
fooled away my hand—my person—and—oh, God !— 
not, not my heart? Yet what is itto me? Have I not 
| wedded weakness and obscurity, when, had I but been 
|constant, I might have been the bride of might, and 
majesty, avd glory? and if it were—as my heart 
| surely tells me that it is—Brian de Latouche who 
_standeth now beneath the very roof that covers his false 
| Adelaide—his, did I say—his Adelaide? Lost! lost! 
| oh, lost for ever!- What should he do but spurn me ?” 
| As she concluded her soliloquy, the wide leaves of the 
folding doors were once again thrown open; and ushering 
| in the stately and majestic form of him, whom her false 
| heart stil] doated on, her hated husband entered. Clad 
in a crimson tunic, superbly furred with ermine, beneath 
| the ample folds of his white robe, decked with the black 
cross of his holy order, his head uncovered, save by his 


”’ || close-curled sable locks, no nobler figure ever graced a 
| hall than Brian de Latouche ! 


His features bearing the 
stamp of high resolve, indomitable pride, and tameless 
energy, though moulded not in the just lines of classic 


|| symmetry, could not have been looked on by any, even 
_the unconcerned spectator, without a mingled sentiment 
| of awe and admiration. What then must have been the 


feelings of the woman, the passionate, voluptuous, luxu. 


_vious woman, who had betrayed, yet even in betraying, 
| still adored the man, whose noble soul her treachery had 
ruined. Like to a marble statue, cold, voiceless, pulse- 


less, as it seeemed passionless, she stood, while Cabestan 
presented to his bride, ignorant what he did, in the proud 
Templar, her rejected and revengeful lover. Madly her 
eye dwelt on him, as he bowed before her, apparently 


forgetful of her face, as to a perfect stranger, paying his 


compliments with the calm observance of an accomplished 
cavalier to a beautiful woman, whom then, he, for the first 
time, looked upon. Half his revenge was gained when 
| he marked her quivering lip, her downcast eye that dared 
“not meet his own glance of intolerable lustre ; and as he 
noted in the quick fluttering of her snowy bosom, and the 
sharp nervous shuddering of her whole figure, that her 
love for him was yet not only unextinguished, but keen, 


| all-pervading, all-engrossing. Recovering herself, at 


length, with a tremendous effort, she replied firmly to 
his compliments, and yielding her hand to his proffered 
clasp, sho suffered him to lead her to the board. 

“We are indeed much honored,” she said, as soon as 
she found any voice—‘‘ we are indeed much honored to 
see, beneath our humble roof, a knight so noble as Sir 
Brian de Latouche.” 

* Sir Brian de Bois Guilbert, lady,” replied the haughty 
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coquette, at the hostelry where we baited our steeds, 


told me all this, and half a thousand things beside, when | 
I had set her talking, that could not matter aught to any | 
one on earth whom I know of—but this was what I | 
wished especially to know, and trust me, sir, for rightly | 


apprehending it!” 

“ All then is as it should be,’’ answered the Templar, | 
“and we will hurry forward! We cannot now be far | 
from the crossing of the roads, I trow?”—and on he 


went, at a fast trot, for to this pace was he compelled to | 


limit the motions of his unwearied Arab, unless he had 


desired to outstrip his train, mounted on animals of less } 


blood and endurance. After persisting thus, in spite of 
wind and weather, for some two miles farther, they met 
a jaded peasant toiling along the road, leading a misera- 
ble-looking hackney, yoked to a cumbersome and ill- || 
constructed cart. On seeing him, the knight at once 
pulled up. ‘How far,” he cried, in tones so shrilly 
pitched and high, that they were clearly heard above 
the raving of the tempest—“‘ how far, Jaques bonhomme, 
to Avranches ?”’ 

“Eight miles, beau sire,’’ responded the astounded 
peasant—*“ eight miles beyond the crossing of the road, 
which lies but a few perches forward.” 

“ The crossing—fiends have the crossing !” interrupted | 
the Templar, fiercely, “‘methinks we have naught else | 
but crossings in these accursed causeways—and, when | 
we come at this same crossing, which path are we to 
keep to bring us to Avranches ?” 

“The left hand route, Beau Sire!” 

“So! so! the right har’ route—hearest thou that, || 
Baldwin—keep to the right hand route,” shouted Sir 
Brian, at the pitch of his strong lungs, mistaking wilfully 


the husbandman’s directions, while, at the word, the 


whole band clattered onward at a pace so furious, that 


the man’s shout of warning were drowned in the fierce 


rattle of their gallop. The crossway was gained quickly, | 
and wheeling down the right hand road, they soon reach- | 


ed the bridge over the Selune, which was now rushing 
through its flooded banks with a wild moaning roar, that 
had something in its sounds tremendously appalling. 
Beyond this stretched the marshy forest-land, described 
by Baldwin, which, at all times, miry, and difficult to 
traverse, was rendered now almost impassable, being, 
in trath, one sheet of turbid muddy water, creeping 


along, with a perceptible though sullen current, among | 


the dense and giant trees, toward the neighboring sea. 
The only clue or guide to the intentionally benighted 
travellers, was the dark wall of forest, which belted in, on 
either side, their perilous and gloomy path. At every 
step, the water became deeper, and more rapid in its 
course, and more than once the charger of Sir Brian had 
well nigh been swept off his legs by its increasing vio- 
lence, At length he halted. 

* Baldwin,” he cried, ‘we may advance no farther; 
by your account, the distance 'twixt the Selune and See 
is but a trifling space, and we have ridden through a 
mile or more of this infernal woodland—the inundation 
deepens at every step, and if this river be, as thou sug- 
gest, bridgeless, our first knowledge of its whereabouts 
will be to find ourselves sweeping on its ungovernable 


|| waters down to the great gréves of Saint Michel, whose 
roar we might hear even now but for the wailing and 
the sobbing of the night-wind; yet we have seen no cross 
path through the wood, nor have I marked the glimmer 
_of a light above the tree-tops. How sayest thou ?” 
i)“ Right sure am I, Sir Brian,” the veteran replied, 
|“ that we must pass the by-road to the castle, ere we 
arrive at the banks of the stream. Yet, in good sooth, 
it seems perilous, let me ride on, Sir Brian; we can go 
foot by foot, and if I—” 

| “‘And where should I be?” sneeringly asked the 
Templar; “where should I be, good Baldwin, while 
_thou wert running into peril ? while thou wert leading ? 
should I bring up the rear?—Ha! Baldwin? What! 
_knowest thou so little of my temper? or at what time 
i hast thou seen me second 2” 

And, with the words, he again spurred his horse 
| onward; and after a tremendous struggle of some forty 
‘or fifty yards farther, one half of the distance passed by 
‘swimming, they reached some higher ground; which, 
though submerged, was not above knee deep, the waters 
rippling here over a hard and pebbly bottom. Just in 
| the deepest part of the little hollow they had passed, a 
| winding woodtrack crossed the main road; and, as they 
_ gained the little elevation, the lights from the windows of 
_the tower shone down upon them from above the high 
trees, at a short distance to the right; while, at the 
self same instant the heavy sounds of the turret bell rang 
forth into the gusty midnight, with a voice which, though 





| 
j 


feelings in the breast, when heard amid that sad and 
| perilous scenery. 

“ This is the spot, Sir Brian,” exclaimed Baldwin— 
“that is the tower of Cabestan! The path we crossed, 
down yonder in the hollow!” 


Templar had sent forth, already, its shrill and querulous 
tones, in a prolonged and piercing flourish, that evidently 
asked an answer. A little pause ensued, and then a 
longer blast, whose every note told of impatience and 
/anxiety, if not of fear and peril. This second call, 
‘however, elicited an instant answer from the turret, 
| blown clearly on a powerful trumpet, while lights might 
_be seen glancing to and fro on battlement and bartizan. 
|| To this the knight responded by a long drawn and thril- 
| ling shout, which he commanded all his train to take up 
instantly, till the woods rang again to their wild cries 
for succor. 

| When the first clangor of the Templar’s bugle was 
heard above the sullen murmurs of the flood, and the yet 
wilder moanings of the wind, the Sieur de Cabestan, 1 
tall and well-formed gentleman, with features which 
| must haye been pronounced striking, though they lacked 
that expression of proud dignity end conscious worth, 
whicn are so rarely seen except conjoined with noble 
birth, was seated in his hall, wherein meet preparations 
for the evening meal were now in progress, with a young 
“lady of most singular and striking loveliness beside him 
—the faithless Adelaide de Montemare: The few years 
which had passed over her head since she had parted 
from her young and ardent lover, with such decided 
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of itself uncouth and melancholy, yet called up pleasant — 


While the squire was yet speaking, the bugle of the © 
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symptoms, not of love only, but of overruling and ungo- 
vernable passion, had added fresh charms to her then 
unrivalled beauty—had lent a warmer flush to those 
transparent cheeks—a rounder outline to every exqui- 
sitely modelled limb—a more voluptuous development to 
the rich swelling bust, into which melted the swan-like 
neck—a fuller and more perfect grace to that magnifi- 
cent and perfect form, whose every line and movement 
was replete with that delicious languor which is seen 
only in the fairest specimens of youthful mature woman- 
hood. Yet, notwithstanding the increased perfection of 
her form and feature, there was a melancholy and almost 
painful expression in her downcast eye—an expression 
which betokened, I know not what, of some secret wish 
ungratified—of some incessant want—some fatal recol- 
lection—sitting perpetually at the heart, and chilling its 
warm aspirations—at times, too, as the Sieur de Cabe- 
stan addressed her in terms of passionate love, a scornful 
curl would play upon her chiselled lip, and she would 
answer with a quick petulance that seemed to speak of 
aught rather than conjugal affection. Upon this pair, 
well-matched, as it appeared, in personal attractions, 
yet ill-assorted in all else, the wild blast of the Templar’s 
bugle broke suddenly—and on the one, at least, with an 
effect strangely at variance with the cause which seem- 
ingly produced it. The lady started to her feet, with her 
eyes glaring wildly, and cheeks, whence every shade of 
color had been banished by some sudden terror. 

“Some way-worn and belated travellers, I trow,” 
exclaimed the Sieur. ‘“ Be not alarmed, sweet Ade- 
laide, there ‘is not aught of peril in the sound. Haste, 
Damian, to the battlements, answer yon bugle challenge. 
Show lights upon the turret-head, and let some score of 
men-at-arms take torch and halbert, and hie down to the 
road of the morass. Haste! haste! hear’st thou not how 
yon bugle clamors? Calm thee, beloved, there is naught 
to fear.” 

“Fear!” she replied, the scornful curl retorting the 
fair lip. “ Who spoke of fear? those of my race fear 
nothing !”” 

“Nothing?” replied Cabestan, with a smile, “ nothing 
—not even shame ?” 

“No, sir,” she answered, yet more petulantly than 
before—“ no, sir, not even shame! For, in the first 
place, shame dareth not to approach the very name of 
Montemare, and if it did, we might despise, or shun it, 
but not fear! Pshaw, sir, you will never comprehend 
a truly noble heart !” 

With this reply, by no means such as to call forth any 
farther converse, the dialogue concluded ; and that fair 
couple sat there, each chagrined, each communing in 
silence with sad and swelling soul, until the door was 
again opened, and Damian, the seneschal, announced 
that the noble knight and Templar, Sir Brian de Bois 
Guilbert, benighted with his train, and having wandered 
from the straight road to Avranches, craved hospitality 
and shelter from the Si C . 

Hastily rising, as i inc teiccereption should 
come to their dull and discordant téte-a-téte, the Castel- 
lan commanded t ' delayed until 
have the 


soiled vestments, and went forth to greet him personally, 
and tender him due welcome. In the meantime, the 
lady, left alone in the high hall, exhibited strange tokens 
of anxiety and agitation; her limbs trembled to such a 
| degree, so fearfui, that she was quite unable to support 
herself; she sank into a chair, folded her hands upon 
| her throbbing breast as if to still its beating; bit her lip 
till the color left it, muttering between her teeth, “ It 
was! it was! this heart could not mistake it—it was HIS 
bugle note!—and the name, too—Sir Brian!—but 
wherefore, wherefore not Latouche ?—and yet, if it were 
|so—what is’t—what is’t, I say, to me? Have I not 
| fooled away my hand—my person—and—oh, God !— 
| not, not my heart? Yet what is it tome? Have I not 
| wedded weakness and obscurity, when, had I but been 
‘constant, I might have been the bride of might, and 
‘majesty, and glory? and if it were—as my heart 
surely tells me that it is—Brian de Latouche who 
_standeth now beneath the very roof that covers his false 
| Adelaide—his, did I say—his Adelaide? Lost! lost! 
oh, lost for ever!- What should he do but spurn me ?” 

| As she concluded her soliloquy, the wide leaves of the 
folding doors were once again thrown open; and ushering 
| in the stately and majestic form of bim, whom her false 
| heart stil] doated on, her bated husband entered. Clad 
in a crimson tunic, superbly furred with ermine, beneath 
_the ample folds of his white robe, decked with the black 
| cross of his holy order, his head uncovered, save by his 
| close-curled sable locks, no nobler figure ever graced a 
| hall than Brian de Latouche! His features bearing the 
stamp of high resolve, indomitable pride, and tameless 
energy, though moulded not in the just lines of classic 
| symmetry, could not have been looked on by any, even 
_the unconcerned spectator, without a mingled sentiment 
| of awe and admiration. What then must have been the 
| feelings of the woman, the passionate, voluptuous, luxu. 
‘rious woman, who had betrayed, yet even in betrayirg, 
| still adored the man, whose noble soul her treachery had 
ruined. Like to a marble statue, cold, voiceless, pulse~ 
| less, as it seeemed passionless, she stood, while Cabestan 
presented to his bride, ignorant what he did, in the proud 
Templar, her rejected and revengeful lover. Madly her 
eye dwelt on him, as he bowed before her, apparently 
forgetful of her face, as to a perfect stranger, paying hia 
compliments with the calm observance of an accomplished 
cavalier to a beautiful woman, whom then, he, for the first 





time, looked upon. Half his revenge was gained when 
he marked her quivering lip, her downcast eye that dared 


| not meet his own glance of intolerable lustre ; and as he 


noted in the quick fluttering of her snowy bosom, and the 
sharp nervous shuddering of her whole figure, that her 
love for him was yet not only unextinguished, but keen, 
all-pervading, all-engrossing. Recovering herself, at 
length, with a tremendous effort, she replied firmly to 
his compliments, and yielding her hand to his proffered 
clasp, she suffered him to lead her to the board. 

“‘ We are indeed much honored,” she said, as soon as 
she found any voice—‘‘ we are indeed much honored to 
see, beneath our humble roof, a knight so noble as Sir 
Brian de Latouche.”’ 
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Templar. ‘ The name by which you style me, was once || reproach at all—far from it. I am vastly thankful to 
mine—though how you should have learned it, I much | you, lady !”” 
marvel—but when I bound me to the Holy Temple, and ] “Oh, pardon! pardon! for God’s love—as thou 


to its single service, with full many a boyish folly and || wouldst win fame—as thou wouldst hope for thy salva- 


obliterated recollection, I laid aside the name and nature } tion—pardon! pardon a weak, a faithless, yet fond g 


of Latouche for ever.” || woman—who still adores thee; who has not tasted 
1} . . 
A large tear hung for a moment’s space on the dark |, peace nor pleasure—no, not for one short minute, since 


silken fringes of her snowy lids, and slid thence slowly || first she broke her plighted faith to thee! thou noble |” 


down over her pallid cheek, and a sob heaved her bosom || one Y 

with a convulsive flutter—and the knight gloated with | “TI have said I have nought to pardon,” he repeated, 
fierce pleasure on her unquestionable agonies. Yet _ very coldly—“ for the rest, I love not God, nor HE me. 
without seeming to observe them, or to note, at all, her || | Fame I have won alreadv—salvation I do not hope for. 


agitation, he applied himself to the duties of the festive | I have no more to say, nor can see wherefore thou a 


board, conversing all the while with powers the most | should come for pardon !” 
brilliant and enthralling—many a wild adventure he | 
recounted—many a tale fraught with the wild romance | glare of frantic passion on his face—‘‘ Love me, as | 
of Oriental climes—many a perilous and daring exploit love thee—to madness—to distraction !”” 

His language strong, glowing, | “It cannot be,” he answered, “ it cannot be. 


I know 


—many a noble deed. 


fiery, and enthusiastic, when he told ofthe fierce fray, | not that thou dost love me; and if thou dost, and if I did 


or the perilous desert, melted into the purest pathos | | love thee, thou art a wedded wife.” 

when he expatiated on the scenes he had beheld of | “Call him forth to the field,” she answered. “In 
woman's faith, tried in the fiery furnace of affliction, || one thrust of thy lance—one stroke of thy sword—I am 
and pure beneath the test, as gold seven times refined. | free—free to be thine for ever !” 

So brilliantly did he exert, that night, his all capers, “Gramercy for thy proffer, fair one,” he feplied 
led talent, such was the eloquence of his wage, | _scornfully. “y must, indeed, be hard set for a wife, if 
such the variety, the depth, and richness of his tones, |i 1 ould wed with infamy like thine —beside, if I would 
that, even coupled with a homely form and rugged fea-| | wed thee, Iam a Templar, vowed to celibacy. If the 
tures, that conversation, clothed in those accents, would || ‘most Christian king should proffer me his daughter, 
have won any woman's heart. What, then, when they || wit), Languedoc and Auvergne we her dowery, I could 
were joined with a magnificent form, noble features— | ‘and love her except par amours.’ 

fame that had filled Cerape from Spain to Byzantium— || Tove me, then, par amours,” she answered, casting 


“Love me,” she answered, fixing her eye with a 3 


what, when the woman's heart was won already ? 


The evening passed away—the feast was ended—the | 


herself upon his bosom, and twining her snowy arms 


about his form. ‘“ Love me, then, par amours, for soul 


castle was steeped in the quiet darkness of midnight— | i | and body I am thine, for ever 1" 


the Castellan and all his servitors were buried in the | 
shroud of innocent and quiet slumbers—but, in his lonely of Sir Brian—the tremendous exultation of a gratified 


A mighty gleam of exultation flashed from the features 


chamber, the Templar communed with his heart in| revenge; he turned his lips to hers—buat wherefore : 


silence, brooding by the light of a single lamp, over his. | dwell on the soul-destroying pleasures of a love so guilty. 
long-anticipated vengeance. A quick, light step, was | The night was well nigh spent, and Adelaide de Monte- 
heard without—the door was opened noiselessly, and | | mare yet lingered in the Templar’s chamber, when # 
with the exquisite proportion of her glowing form, barely | ‘wild tumult was heard suddenly throughout the castle; 
veiled by a single garment, with her long locks dishevel- | heavy footsteps rushed to and fro the sounding corridors 
led, and her delicate feet unsandalled, Adelaide rushing | —lights glanced, and armor clattered. Securing, in- 
in, fell at his feet, clasped bis knees with her snowy | | stantly, the door, Sir Brian buckled on his panoply in 
arms, and bathed his feet with tears. Perfectly calm, | furious haste—the delicate hands of the guilty Adelaide 
and self-controlled, the Templar raised her from the | rivetted with no tremulous touch the clasps of her lover's 
earth. | mail—rivetied them, that so he might go forth against 
“Lady,” he said, “what means this strange, unsea- | her husband. His casque was not yet on his head ; but 
sonable visit—what means this frantic passion? It } his two-handed sword was belted, and his shield slung 
bescems not thy good report—it beseems not my holy | | about his neck, when an armed footstep sounded at the 
charucter,”’ and a fierce gleam of scorn flashed over his ! "door, and a gauntletted hand struck the pannel, till it 
dark features“ who are the priest, no less than the | | clattered. 
sworn soldier of the Lord!” || “Open! a well known voice exclaimed; “ opes, 
“ Oh, speak not—speak not to me thus,” she answered. | Sir Brian—it is I—Baldwin—with Amelot de Samber 
“You know me well—too well—you cannot but know feville and Hamet and Abdallah. Quick! open to uw 


Adelaide de Montemare—speak to me, if it be but to } aien! the castle igameused an 
call down curses on my name !”’ Flinging his a sacerde about the lady, be 


“I know not, Adelaide,” he answered, with a el admitted, instantly, the faithful ran, and scarcely 


scorn—* I know not wherefore I should curse you—you | had he entered with fore the Sieur de 
wed by a dozes 


men-at-arms, rushed into the apartment. 










have but preserved me beforehand from binding a true | Cabestan, completely. 
heart to a very false one! 





I do not curse you, nor || m 
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“Dog Templar!” he exclaimed. “ False knight, and | 
perjured priest, here! under the roof which you have | 
violated, before the eyes of your base paramour—here | 
shalt thou die the death—” 

“ Not by thy hand, or that of any of thy tribe,” replied 
the Templar, fiercely, and with one mighty sweep of his | 
two-handed broadsword, he clove the injured husband to | 
the earth—another, and another blow, and, at each stroke, 
a vassal of the house of Cabestan fell lifeless on the body | 
of his lord. ‘ Now, Hamet and Abdallah, bring ye along 
the lady—Amelot, follow thou close behind—Baldwin, | 


be near me!’’ and rushing out, he drove the men-at- | 


i] . ° 
arms before him, fought his way down the turret stair to |, again for me? No! no! Here we part, lovely Ade- 


“ fair lady, it remains only that, with due thanks for all 
the love you have so richly lavished on me within these 
four days past, I should bid you adieu for ever!” 

“What mean you?” she almost screamed, starting to 
‘her feet-— what mean you, Brian? No! no! no! no! 
| you do but jest—you do not mean to leave me here to 
perish—you cannot be so cruel—so fiendishly—unut- 
terably savage.” 

“Can I not, lady—can I not? Thou shalt see that 
anon! Why, dost thou think I am so utter, so contemp- 
tible a gull, as to be blinded by an artful wanton, that 





has betrayed me once for another—and that other once 


the great hall, and, when there, forced, by the terror of || laine—i’ faith thou art very lovely! And, now I think 


his unassisted arm, the last of his assailants to the end } 


farthest from the castle gate—his faithful Africans and 
veteran squire following close behind him. ‘“ Away 
with ye, now,” he exclaimed, “‘ to the stable-yard—get 
out our steeds—set this fair damoiselle on Zamour’s 
croupe—mount all of ye—I will be there anon!” His | 
orders were obeyed, and he remained alone, keeping | 
the doorway against the well-armed men, not one of 
whom, however, dared to cross swords with so renowned 
a champion. A shout from the stable-yard announced | 
that all was ready; and, bounding down the steps, the | 
Templar gained the castle court, vaulted at once into | 
the saddle of the Arab, upon whose croupe the lady sat | 
already, and dashed off at a furious gallop, along the 
road by which he had arrived so lately; his followers | 
emulating his hot speed, their chargers well recruited by | 
the rest they had enjoyed, during the hours which had | 
elapsed since their arrival. 











It was the third night after the abduction of the faith- | 
less Adelaide, when, at a lonely part of the sea-coast, a 
vessel might be seen standing off and on, awaiting, as it 
seemed, some passengers who were yet loitering on the | 
shore. Two boats were on the bank, the one a wide | 
and massive barge, framed with unwonted strength, as a | 
horse transport, and into this, a stately-looking knight | 
was occupied, with his attendants, three in number, and 
the crew of the barge, in leading five strong war-steeds, 
with a lady’s palfry—the rider of the last sitting the 
while upon a mossy stone beside the water. It was the 
deadest hour of night—the wintry moon was rising high, 
and the stars sparkling, by myriads, in the frosty firma- 
ment—there was no human dwelling within leagues on 
that solitary coast, nor any human being, save those who 
were collected there at that untimely hour. 

_ The horses were all safe on board the larger boat— 
the mariner, with two stout men-at-arms, embarked 
in her—the oars flashed in the heavy surf, and the barge 
pulled away toward the distant vessel, leaving the knight, 
apparelled in the white robe of the Temple, for it was | 
Brian de Bois Guilbert, with his two Africans, and Ade- 
laide de Montemare. 

The Templar watched the barge in silence until it 
gained the ship, and he might see the chargers, one after 
the other, safely hoisted in, and the boat fastened to the 
stern—then walking with a firm, slow step, up to the 

hapless—his guilty paramour—“ And now,” he said, 




















of it, we will part as we met—here, Hamet, disrobe this 
pretty wanton—nay, never shriek and struggle, for it 
shall be so. Leave her a single garment—off with her 
commechef and sandals. There, lovely Adelaide, with 
those unrobed rich charms, see if thou canst not win 
some other lover to thine arms, as thou didst win me. 
Fare thee well, lovely one—adieu !” 

Franticly, fiercely, she had striven, rending the heaven 
with her wild shricks for mercy, but heaven heard her 
not, and man who did, was merciless. When all was 
over, and she stood with bare feet, and dishevelled hair, 
and one thin linen garment only, to fence her from the 
frosty air, she gazed for a few seconds, like Niobe, bereft 
of all she loved or hoped for upon earth, on the depart- 
ing skiff of the avenger, pulled swiftly through the raging 
surf by the relentless Africans—stretched her arms up- 
ward to the calm heavens, and with one dreadful yell, 
cast herself headlong into the yeasty waves, crowning a 
life of sin by the last, deepest crime a mortal can com- 
mit, and hearing, as the last sound that ever filled her 
mortal ears, a roar of savage laughter from the man 
she had so deeply injured, and who had now so awfully 
avenged that injury. 

H. 





Original. 
LOVE AND DEATH. 


BY RUFUS DAWES, 
Wutte Love, oppressed, one sunny day, 
Was dreaming in a bower of roses, 
His arrows scattered round him lay, 
As ever when the boy reposes ; 
Death, on his icy errand sent, 
To stay the current of life’s river, 
The while his iron bow he bent, 
Dropt half the arrows from his quiver, 
Where, mingling with the shafts of joy, 
The hurried hand of Death mistaking, 
Took from the arrows of the boy, 
And left his own for Sorrow’s waking. 
Since, Age while bending o'er the tomb, 
Feels the lost barb that love is weeping, 
While blooming youth laments the doom, 
That fate reversed while Love was sleeping. 
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A TALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


“Ir was alodge of ample size, 
But strange of structure and device ; 
Of such materials as around 
The workman's hand had readiest found. 
Lopped off their boughs, their hoar trunks bared, 
And by the hatchet rudely squared, 
To give the walls their destined height, 
The sturdy oak and ash unite ; 
While moss and clay and leaves combined 
To fence each crevice from the wind. 
The lighter pine trees over head, 
And withered grass and rushes dry, 


‘ing precipices, and the thick masses of vegetation, like 
funeral drapery swathing the pillars and wild arches ofa 


monastic ruin. It was the darkness of a gathering temp- 


Tahmeroo was of a savage race, and she loved the wild 
and fierce in nature with the enthusiasm of a daring 


and civilized class. She was but half an Indian—all a 
, woman—and her high spirit cowered beneath the sombre 


looked anxiously about, now on the frowning banks, and 





Supplied a russet canopy.” 


TanmeRoo, the Indian girl, was still sitting under the 
pine, as Mary Derwent had left her. While the coral | 


was but half twisted in her hair, she had stopped in her 


tion like rain drops to her forehead. The paddles glan- 
ced rapidly in and out of the water, and the canoe sped 


graceful task, and, sinking gently back to the bank of | en und on, with the. velocity of a sparvow-huwiija the 


moss which formed her seat, reclining on her elbow, with 


masses over her person. She was yielding to the repose 
of a soft and dreamy revery, new, and very sweet to her 
wild, young heart, when the sound of voices and the dash 


of an oar aroused her. She started to her feet and 


listened. The fire flashed back to those large dark eyes, 


but late so pleasant and soft in their expression, and a 
rich crimson rushed to her cheek. The voices ceased 
for a moment; then were renewed, and the rapid strokes 
of the paddle became still more audible. 
sprang forward and ran up to a point of the hill which 
commanded a view of the river. The little canoe, with 
its band of red paint, was making from the shore, and 
in it was Jane Derwent, with the head of the deformed 
girl resting in her lap. The back of the oarsman was 
towards the shore; his head was bent, and the eyes, the | 
beautiful eyes of Jane Derwent were fixed on him, with l 
an expression which Tahmeroo’s heart, new and unlearn- \ 
ed as it was, taught her to understand. A sensation of | 
surprise, anger and fear, thrilled through the heart of the ! 
young Indian, and then a smile, vivid and bright as a) 
burst of sunshine after a tempest, broke over her face. \ 

The oarsman had turned his head, and his face was || 
revealed. Tahmeroo breathed deeply and turned away. | 
It seemed as if an arrow had been withdrawn from her | 


heart by the sight of that face. She hurried down the || 


Tahmeroo | 


; > | air. At length it curved round with a bold sweep, and 
Gage tong, meagece hell entooitpe, ond Sout W2*Y || shot into the stupendous gap through which the Lacka- 


| wanna empties its coal-stained tribute into the bosom of 


the Susquehanna. It was like the meeting of the sinful 
and the good in the valley of death—the commingling of 
those streams in the gathering twilight—the one so dark 
and turbid, the other so bright and beautiful. Tahmeroo 
rested for a moment as she entered the rocky jaws of the 
| mountain; and as her frail bark rocked to the current of 
\ wind which swept down the gorge, she looked around 


with a strong feeling of fear. A mountain, cleft in twain 


| 


|| bald, bleak and shrubless. Through the rent, down 
|| more than a hundred feet from the summit, crept the deep, 
| still river stealthily and slow, like a huge dark serpent 
| winding himself around the bulwark of a strong-hold. 
Not a tuft of grass or blossoming shrub was there to re 
veal the outline of the murky water from the majestic 
ramparts through which they glided. All was wild, 
sterile, and gloomy. As the Indian girl looked upward, 
the clouds swept back for a moment, and the last rays of 
sunset fell with a glaring light on the bold summit of the 
mountain, rendering by contrast the depths of the chasm 


| more dreary in its intense shadow. Tahmeroo had seer 


the gap often before, but never at that hour, or with that 
gloomy depth of shadow. With a sensation of awe # 
her heart, she held her breath and scarcely dared w 


ard a cl f black alders that hung the || 
hill toward a clump of blac ers overhung | gtr qullie' tn ‘ho @une te de Giled bh the 


river's brink, and unmoored a light canoe hitherto con- 
cealed beneath the dark foliage. Placing herself in the 
bottom, she gave two or three vigorous strokes with the | 
paddle, and shot like a bird up the stream. 

As Tahmeroo proceeded up the river, the scenery, till | 
then half pastoral, half sublime, became more savage and 
gloomy in its aspect. Huge rocks shot up against the sky 
in picturesque grandeur ; the foliage which clothed them 


} 
| 


| 


grew dusky in the waning light, and fell back to the ravines | 


in dark, heavy shadows. 
* Continued from page 24. 


A gloom hung about the tower- | 





i} 


/massive portals which gave them an outlet. But whe 
the gap was cleared, she proceeded up the windings of 
the Lackawanna with a firmer hand and sterner courage. 


“moored her canoe in a little inlet, washed up into the 
mouth of a narrow ravine, which opened on the river’ 
brink. Tahmeroo tore away the dry brambles and brus 


wood which choked up the entrance of the defile, ax 


bosom of the hills A less vigorous form would her 


ona un rere footpath, to the 


magnificence of the hour and the scene. Though eager 
to reach her destination, her arm relaxed its vigor, and _ 
_the little canoe crept timidly up the river, while she 


| to the foundation, towered on either hand to the sky, | 


The threatened storm had seemingly passed over, and 1} 
| few stars trembled in the depths of the sky, when she 


‘est. There was something sublime, and almost awful, 4 
in the gradual and silent mustering of the elements. 


spirit; but the red blood that kindled her heart to more _ 
than feminine courage was mingled with that of a gentle 


then up into the darkened sky. The broken clouds surg- © 
_ing up from the west like troops of frightened birds with : 

their wings in motion, aroused her to fresh exertion. | 
She bent to her task with an energy that sent the perspira- _ 


.. 
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tains, and the maiden became terrified and bewildered. 
Though a wild rover of the forest, she had been gently 
nurtured, and, for the first time in her life, was alone 
among the hills after nightfall. 

There is something terrible in the roar of thunder, even 
to those who understand the philosophy of the elements. 
It sounds upon the heart like the blast of a trumpet, 









the mighty power of a Creator! Few are the nerves that 





have not trembled, or the hearts that have not quaked, 





when the artillery of Heaven was sounding among the 





clouds, and the arrows of the sky were shocting earth- 
ward, feathered and fired with the principles of destruc- 
tion. Daring and wicked must that spirit be which re- 
fuses to yield its belief to God, when his power is made 
audible in the voice of the tempest! 







To the imaginative 





and superstitious Indian girl, there was a terrific mystery 
in the hoarse rolling sound, entombed, as it were, in the 
depths of the sky. 


of Jehovah in his wrath—a denunciation fulminated from 





It was, in her belief, the dread voice 







Her heart quailed within her, and, as the first loud peal 
broke upon her ear, she startled back, clasped her hand 







dark path, with the leap of a hunted deer. 







fitful flashes revealed to her. 






lost the path which led to the Mohawk encampment. | 
After one wild, hopeless look upon the sky, she sunk to | 
the ground, and burying her face in her hands, muttered, | 
in a trembling and husky voice, “‘Tahmeroo has been | 








Tahmeroo can die.” | 

While she spoke, there was a hush in the sky, and the | 
sound of many hoarse, gutteral voices arose from the foot 
of the ledge. The terrified Indian lifted her head, and a | 
wild, doubtful joy gleamed over her face as the lightning 
@ revealed it, with the damp, unbraided hair floating back 
from the pallid temples, the lips parted, and the eyes 
charged with terror, doubt, and eager joy. She list- 
ened intently, for a moment, and then sank cautiously to 
the ground, as one who fears to break a pleasant delu- 
sion, and erept to the edge of the rock. The scene on 
whieh she looked down was one of wild and gloomy 
beauty. A space comprising more than an acre of the 
richest green-sward, hedged in by a broken circle of ir- 
regular rocks and ledges, lay beneath her like an immense 














the hollow beat of a far off ocean, while, now and then, 
the pent-up thunder muttered and rumbled among the | the light of the watch-fires. ‘The broken rocks which 
black clouds, floating like funeral banners above her. The || surrounded the camping ground were rough and irregu- 
signs of the storm gathered more densely about the moun- ||lar; but it was only here and there that a sharp angle 


awakening it to a sense of its own insignificance, and of 








fainted beneath the toil of that mountain pass; but the || with vendure and alive with human beings. Though the 
young Indian scarcely thought of fatigue; for the threat- || winds were swaying the mighty forest trees above, as if 
ened storm had again mustered in the sky and a dull, 
moaning sound came up from the depths of the forest like || motionless in the bottom of the rocky basin, and tufts of 


| they had been rushes in its path, the long thick grass lay 


|| wild-roses and wood-honeysuekies bloomed tranquilly in 


( broke through the thick, rich moss which clung around 
i them, or could be seen through the shower of viney foliage, 
falling in massive festoons from the clefts and crevices 
A dozen watch-fires flashed up in a semi- 
| circle, flinging a broad light over the whole enclosure, 


| on every side. 


|| and gleaming redly on the waving vines, the weeping 
|birches, and the budding hemlocks that intermingled 
jalong its broken ramparts. A hundred swarthy forms, 
| half naked and hideously painted, were moving about, 
and others lay crouching in the grass, apparently terrified 
| by the tempest gathering so blackly above them. The 
| untrodden grass and fresh herbage told that this had but 


| 
| recently been made a place of encampment; yet in the 





| enclosure was one lodge, small and but rudely construc- 
|| ted—a sylvan hut which might well answer the descrip- 
tion at the head of this chapter. How recently it had 


|, been constructed, might be guessed by the green branches 


'| yet fresh on the half-hewn logs. A score of savage hands 
i had been at work upon it the whole day, for the Chief 
\ of the Mohawks never rested in the open air with the 
the portals of Heaven on the guilty and deeeitful of earth. i lower members of his tribe, when his haughty wife or his 
| beautiful daughter was of his hunting party. 


Tahmeroo had wandered but little from the path which 


over her aching eyes, and then sprang onward in the || led to the encampment. She had only clambered up to 
Now she | the highest of the chain of rocks which surrounded the 
was lost in the darkness of a ravine, and then, a flash of || enclosure, when she should have made her way around 
lightning revealed her leaping from one cliff to another— || the base of the narrow opening which gave egress to the 


clambering up the face of a precipice, or swinging her- | 


forest. She arose from the edge of the rock, where she 


self over the narrow chasms by the saplings which the | had been lying, more than sixty feet above the encamp- 
At length she stood on a ! 
sharp ledge of rocks, panting and in despair; for she had || missed, when a sound, like the roar and tramp of a great 


|ment, and was about to descend to the path she had 


army, came surging up from the forest. The tall trees 
swayed earthward, flinging their branches and green 
‘leaves to the whirlwind as it swept by. Heavy limbs 


_ were twisted off, and mighty trunks splintered midway, 
bad. She has acted a lie. The Great Spirit is very | and mingled the sharp crash of their fall with the hoarse 


angry. Why should she strive to shut out his voice? | roar of the tempest. 


The thunder boomed among the 


‘rocks, peal after peal, and the quick lightning darted 


through the heavy trees like fiery serpents wrangling 
amid the torn foliage. The very mountain seemed to 
tremble beneath the maiden’s feet—she threw herself 
upon the ledge, and with her face buried in its moss, lay 
motionless, but quaking at the heart, as the whirlwind 
rushed over her. A still more fearful burst of the ele- 
ments struck upon the heights—lifted a stout oak from 
its deep anchorage, and hurled it to the earth. The 
splintered trunk fell with a crash, and the topmost boughs 
bent down the young saplings with a rushing sweep, and 
fell, like the wings of a great bird of prey, above the 
prostrate Indian. She sprang upward, with a wild cry, 
and seizing the stem of a vine, swung herself madly over 
the precipice. Fortunately, the descent was rugged, and 








basin, scooped in the heart of the mountain, overgrowing 
8 


many a jutting angle afforded a foothold to the daring 
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girl, as she let herself fearlessly down—now clinging || head, swollen and knitted at the brows—the trembling 
among the leaves of the vine—now grasping the sharp, mouth—the eyes heavy with anguish. This was a sight 


point of a rock, and dropping from one cleft to another. 
Twice did she force herself back, as if she would have 


sunk into the very rock, and drag the heavy vines over | 


her, when a fresh thunder-burst rolled by, or a flash of 


lightning blazed among the leaves; but when they had | 
passed, she again swung herself downward, and finally | 


dropped, unharmed, upon the grass, back of her father’s 
lodge. The enclosure was now perfectly dark; for the 


rain had extinguished the watch-fires and the lightning, i 
but occasionally revealed a group of dark forms cowering || 
together, awed by the violence of the tempest, and ren- | 


‘Led; 
falling in wet and knotted masses to her waist,—moan- — 


which Tahmeroo had never witnessed before. She had 


| seen the dread paleness of anger settle over that face till 


it became hueless as a corpse. She had seen stern re- 
solve and savage joy gendered in those eyes, like venom 


in the jaw of a serpent; but never before had shé seen 


regret or anguish stir those beavtiful but worn and stony ~ 
There she stood—trembling and disorder. — 


lineaments. 
her robe soiled, and heavy with rain; her long hair 


ing, wringing her hands, and bewailing the absence 
of her child. And this was the stern, haughty woman 


dered courageless by superstitious dread. 


lodge; but Tahmeroo lingered in the rain, for now that deadly, and whose love was a terror. 
the fierceness of the storm was over, she began to have || rine Montour! 

a new fear—the dread of her mother’s stern presence. i 
Cautiously, and with timid footsteps, she advanced to! lamentations of her mother, she started forward exclaim- 
the entrance and lifted the matting. 
freely; for there was no one present save her father, the I mother, I am here?” 
great Chief of the Mohawks. He was sitting on the || 
ground, with his arms folded on his knees, and his swar- i} She caught her daughter to her heart and kissed her 
thy forehead buried in his robe of skins. The heart of | wildly again and again. 

the Indian King was sorely troubled, for he knew that || “Thank God, oh, thank my God, I am not quite 
the wing of the Great Spirit was unfolded ia its wrath | alone!” she exclaimed ; and tears started in the eyes that 
above his people. Tahmeroo crept to the extremity of | had not known them for twenty summers. Those words 
the lodge and sat down in silence upon the ground. She || of Christian thankfulness—those tears of maternal love, 
saw that preparations had been made for her comfort. || —were strange sounds for the lodge of a savage chief; 
A pile of fresh blackberries and a cake of cornbread lay || but stranger far were they to the lip and eye of that stern, 
on a stool near by, and a couch of boughs woven rudely | hard woman. 

together stood in the corner, heaped with the richest furs |} Without a word of question as to her strange absence, 
and overspread with a covering of martin skins, lined | Catharine drew her child to the couch, and, seeing the 
and bordered with fine scarlet cloth. A chain of gor-|| bread and the berries yet untasted, she forced her to eat 
geous worsted work linked the deep scallups on the border, | ! while she wrung the moisture from her hair and took 
and heavy tassels fell upon the grass from the four cor-; away the damp robe. She smoothed the pillows of dark 
ners. The savage magnificence of that couch was well fur, and drawing the coverlet of martin skins over the 
worthy a daughter of the Mohawk. Another couch, but | form of her child, sat beside her till she dropped toa 
of less costly furs, and without ornament, stood at the | gentle slumber. Then she heaped fresh knots on the 
opposite extremity. Tahmeroo threw one timid look | burning pine, and changed her own saturated raiment. 
towards it, and then bent her head, satisfied that it was '| The drowsy chief threw himself upon the unoccupied 


|, the white Indian Queen—who ruled the tribe of ~ 
A twinkling light broke through the crevices of the || her husband with despotic rigor;—whose revenge was 
This was Catha- © 
When Tahmeroo heard her name mingled with the ~ 


She breathed | ing with tremulous and broken earnestness, ‘‘ Mother, ob, | 


A burst of gladness broke from the lips of Catharine. 


untenanted, and that her mother was indeed absent. f 
As if suddenly recollecting herself, she half started from | 
the ground, and disentangled the string of coral from her | 
damp hair. With her eyes fixed apprehensively on the /| 
bowed head of the chief, she thrust it under the fur pil- |! 
lows of her couch, and stole back to her former position. 





She had scarcely seated herself, when the matting vit 


flung back from the entrance of the lodge, and the wife || 


heap of furs, and Catharine was left alone with her 
thoughts. She stole again to the couch of her daughter, 
and a swarm of good and tender feelings, long unknown 
/to that hard heart, arose at the thoughts of her child's 
late peril and of her present safety. She did not, as was 
her wont, force back these gentle feeling to their source, 
but permitted them to flow over the arid places of her 
heart, like dews on a bed of withered flowers. Thoughts 


of the Mohawk presented herself in the opening. The | _of home and kindred, and of her innocent childhood, 
light of a heap of pine knots fell on the woman's face as |) thronged upon her mind. Remembrances that had been 
she entered; but it failed to reveal the form of the | locked in the secret cells of her heart for years, now stole 
maiden, where she sat in the shadowy side of the lodge. ! forward, with a softening influence, till the present wat 


The chief lifted his head and uttered a few words in the | lost in the past, and she, the Indian’s wife, sat in het 


Indian tongue, but received no answer; while his wife || husband’s wigwam, lost in mournful thoughts of a home 
gave ope quick look around the lodge, and then sallied || among her own people, and of hopes whose uprooting 
back, clasped her hands tightly and groaned aloud. Tah- |) had sent her to the wilderness, seared in heart, and hard- 
meroo scarcely breathed, for never had she seen her || ened, almost beyond the feelings of her sex and race. 
mother so agitated. 
those small, finely cut features, usually so stern and cold, 
working with emotion—the pallid cheek, the high fore- 


It was, indeed, a strange sight— |) Long and sad were the vigils of that stern watcher; yet 
they had a good influence on her heart. There was ter 


derness and regret—nay, almost repentance—in het 
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bosom, as she gazed on the soft slumbers of her youth- || from her with a gesture of self-abhorrence, and, sinking 


ful child—the only being on earth whom she had not || to the ground, she buried her face in her hands, and after 


ceased to love. 


More than once she pressed her lips | 


| one slight shudder, remained motionless as a statue. It 


fondly to the forehead of the sleeper, as if to assure her- || was more than an hour before that stern face was lifted 


self of her dear presence after the frightful dangers of the 


again; shade after shade of deep and harrowing agony 


storm. She remained till after midnight pondering upon || had swept over it while buried in the folded arms, and 


past events, with the clinging tenacity of one, who seldom 
allowed herself to dwell on aught that could soften a, 
shade of her haughty character; and at length she was | 


about to throw herself by the side of her daughter, more 
from the workings of unquiet thoughts, than from a de- 
sire for rest. 


_now it was very pale, but with a gentler expression upon 
it. Traces of anguish and deep commiseration were 
| there as she arose and bent over her daughter. If the 
beautiful doctrine of good and evil spirits hovering about 
the heart, each striving for mastery, be true, Catharine 


But the attempt disturbed the slumbering |} Montour’s bosom was the seat of a fierce spiritual war- 


girl. She turned restlessly on her couch and pushed '|fare that night! Now the good, and then the evil pre- 


away the covering, as if oppressed by its warmth. Catha- 
rine observed that the cheek, which lay buried in the dark 

fur of the pillow, was flushed and heated. She attempted | 
to draw the pillow away, when her fingers became en-_ 
tangled in the string of coral concealed beneath it. Had | 
a serpent coiled around her hand, it could not have pro- 
duced a more startling effect. She shook it off, and drew 
hastily back, as if something loathsome had clung to her. 
Then she snatched up the ornament, went to the pile of | 
smouldering embers, stirred them to a flame, and exami- 
ned it minutely by the light. Her face settled to its 
habitual expression of iron resolution as she arose from 
her stooping posture. Her lips were firmly closed, and 
her forehead beeame calm and cold, yet there was more 
of doubt and sorrow than of anger in her forced compo- 
sure. She returned to the couch and placed herself be- 





dominated, like the shifting light and shadow in an old 
picture. She laid a hand on the rounded shoulder from 
which the covering had been flung, passed the other 
quickly over her eyes, and then awoke the sleeper. 


‘“‘Tahmeroo,” she said, but her voice was low and 


husky, and it died away in her throat. 

The maiden started to her elbow, and looked wildly 
about; then seeing her mother standing over her with 
the string of red coral in her hand, she sunk back and 
buried her face in the pillow. 

“ Tahmeroo, look up;”’ said the mother in a soft, low 
voiee, from which all traces of emotion had flown. “ Has 
Tahmeroo no dreams which she does not tell her mother? 
The white man’s gift is under her pillow—whence came 
it?” 





A blush spread over the face, neck and bosom of the 


side it, with the coral still clenched in her hand. Her ‘| young girl, and she shrunk from the steady gaze of her 


face continued passionless, but her eyes grew dim as she 1 
gazed on the sleeper; thoughts of her own erring youth || 


lay heavily upon her heart. 

Tahmeroo again turned restlessly on her pillow; her 
flushed cheeks dimpled in a smile, and she murmured 
softly in her sleep. Catharine laid her hand on the round 
arm, flung out upon the martin skins, and bent her ear 
close to the red and smiling lips, thus betraying with their 
gentle whisperings the thoughts that haunted the bosom 
of the sleeper. It was a fearful contrast, as the blaze 
shone on those two faces—the one blooming and beau- 
tiful, smiling amid the pleasant dreams of a young heart; 
the other moulded with a symmetry more rare and intel- 
lectual, yet stamped with the iron impress of stern deeds 
and unrighteous thoughts. The lineaments, rigid and 
fixed as marble, yet frozen to composure by her own 
powers of self-command, rather than by the influence of 
time or of nature. 


Again Tahmeroo dreamed aloud. A name was whis- 
pered in her soft, broken English, coupled with words of 
endearment and gentle chiding. The name was spoken 
imperfectly, and Catharine bent her ear still lower, as if 
in doubt that she had heard aright. Again that name 
was pronounced, and now there was no doubt; the 
enunciation was low, but perfectly distinct. The mother 
started upright, as if a bullet had passed through her 
heart; her face was ashy pale, and she looked strangely 
corpse-like in the dusky light. She snatched a knife from 
its sheath in her girdle, and bent a fierce glance on the 
sleeper. A moment the blade quivered above the heart 


mother. She was sensible of no wrong, save that of con- 
cealment; yet her confusion was painful almost as a sense 
of guilt. Catharine had compassion on her embarrass- 


ment, and turned away her eyes. 


“ Tahmeroo,” she said, in a voice still more gentle 
and winning, ‘tell me all—am I not your mother ?—do 
I not love you?” 

The young Indian girl rose and looked timidly toward 
the couch of the Mohawk Chief. ‘Does my father 
sleep?” she said; and her eyes again fell beneath the 
powerful glance which she felt to be fixed upon her. 

“ Yes, he sleeps. Speak in English, and have no 


| fear.” 


And Catharine went to the heap of blazing pine and 
flung ashes on it; then returned to her daughter, folded 
her to her bosom, and for half an hour the low, sweet 
voice of Tahmeroo alone broke the stillness of the lodge. 


'Scarcely had Catharine interrupted the confession of her 


child with a word of question. She might have been 
powerless from emotion, for more than once her breath 
came quick and gaspingly; and the heavy throbbing of 
her heart was almost audible, at every pause in that broken 
narrative. Yet her voice was strangely cold and calm 
when she spoke. 

“ And you saw him again this day?” 

‘Yes, mother.” 

“Did he again tell you to keep these meetings from 
my knowledge ?” 

“He said, the Great Spirit would visit me with his 
thunder, if I but whispered it to the wind.” 








of her only child, and then the wretched woman flung it 





“ The name, tell me the name once more; but low, I 
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Whisper it in my ear—yet the 
” 


would not hear it aloud. 
hiss of a serpent were sweeter, 

Tahmeroo raised her lips to her mother’s ear and 
whispered as she was commanded. She felt a slight 
shudder creep over the frame against which she leaned, 
and all was still again. 

“ You first saw this—this man, when we were encamp- 
ed on the banks of the Delaware, three moons since, 
while I was absent on a mission to Sir William Johnson: 
did I hear aright in this?” questioned the mother after a 
few minutes of silence. 

“Tt was there that I first saw him, mother.” 

“ Listen to me, Tahmeroo—were I to command you 





never again to see this man, could you obey me?” 

The young Indian started from her mother's arms, and || 
the fire of her dark eyes flashed even in the half smoth- 
ered light. 

“Never see him? What, tear away the blossoms from 
my own heart? Obey? No, mother, no. Thrust me from 
my father’s lodge—make me a squaw of burthen, such as 
the lowest woman of our tribe—give me to the tomahawk, 
to the hot fire,—but ask me not to rend the life from my 
bosom. 


thine must curdle that of the Mohawk, when his child 


The white blood which my heart drank from 





yields or takes lové, save at her own free will! No, 


mother, I could not obey—I would not.” 
Catharine Montour was struck dumb with astonish- |! 
ment. Was she, the despotic ruler of a fierce war-tribe, | 
to be braved by her own child? 
loved and cherished with an affection so deep and passion- | 


The creature she had |! 


ate—had she turned rebellious to her power! Her haugh- ! 
ty spirit aroused itself to furiness, and the gladiator 
broke from her eyes, as they were bent on the palpita- 
The girl did 


not shrink from the stern gaze, but met it with a glance | 


ting and half-recumbent form of Tahmeroo. 
| 


of resolute daring. The young eaglet had began to plume | 
its wing! There was something of wild dignity in her | 
voice and gesture, whieh assorted well with the curbless | 
strength of her mother’s spirit. She respected the | 
strong and energetic mind, even when it rebelled against | 
her own power. Though stern and cruel to others, her 
anger had never seriously till now, burst on the head of 


her daughter. The beautiful and wild creatére whom 


she had reared in the depths of the wilderness, had been | 


to her a thing eet a part, not for the fond quiet of ma- 
ternal love, but for the idolatry of a seared and erring 
heart, which turned with affection to nothing on earth or 
in heaven, save that one pure girl. Her very love was a 
sin; for it gave to the creature a worship, scoffingly with- 
held from the Creator. 

With untiring application and a degree of patience 
foreign to her character, she had withdrawn her daugh- 
ter from the women of her tribe, and lavished on her |) 
young mind all that had ever been bright or beautiful in 
her own. The lore and pure accents of her own native 
land were made familiar to the lips of the young Indian, 
and all the accomplishments gathered in the favored 
youth of the mother, were transferred to the child. Even 
the beautiful doctrines of Christianity, which sometimes 
stole upon the mother’s memory like the whisperings of 


she muttered inly. ig 
of truth, though she sacrilegiously withheld her belief in 
them. 


sympathy. 


| feelings left to her nature. 


| affections. 


| empty. 


RWENT. 





| ter; for Catharine had too much poetry and taste min- 


zled with her stern nature, not to admire the beauties 


Catharine Montour loved power, but that which she 
possessed was not of a kind to satisfy her ambition; for, 
into this passion had a thousand others merged them- 
selves. She understood the nature of her influence over 
her husband and his tribe, too perfectly to receive plea- 
She felt that it was not that of a great 
mind over its own compeers, but of the intellectual over 
It was the power of a resolute mind, crafty 


sure from it. 


the animal. 


and unhesitating in its means, over the ignorance, super- | 
| stition, and brute strength of a savage and almost bar- 


barous race. She ruled a people with whom she had no 


But the dominion which she held over her 


| daughter’s heart was woven with all the gentle and better 
It was the power of intel- | 
| lect over intellect—of love over a loving heart, and her 
|absolute rule over that one being had been to her a 
| treasured sovereignty, dear alike to her pride and to her 


| the depths of a wicked heart. 


Catharine Montour had studied the human heart as 
a familiar book, and she knew that it would be in vain 


| to contend with the aroused spirit, so suddenly burst 


She felt that 
her power over that heart must hereafter be one of love 


forth in the strength of its womanhood. 
| unmixed with fear—an imperfect and a divided power. 

The heart of the strong woman writhed under the con- 
viction, but she stretched herself on the couch without a 
word of answer. Her own fiery spirit had sprung to 
rapid growth in the bosom of her child; passions had 
shot up, budded end blossomed, in a night time. The 


|, stern mother trembled when she thought of the fruit, 
| which, in her own bosom, had turned to ashes in the 


ripening. 
| When Tahmeroo awoke in the morning, the lodge was 
Her mother had left the encampment at early 


dawn. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ The quality of mercy is not stained ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blessed, 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes: 
*Tis mightiest in the mighiiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway : 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself.” 





The history of Wyoming is interwoven with that of 4 
pious and good man, who forsook home, rank and for 
| tune, and who came among the Six Nations, with his 
life in his hand, learned their habits, shared the hard- 
ships of their rude life, and became to them a teacher 
‘and a brother. This man was sitting alone in his log- 


jhut, built on a cuving benk of the Susquehanna, be 
tween Wilkesbarre and Monockonok Island. He we 
/a man of mild and benign countenance ; the pious med 





a hely dream, were instilled in the heart of the daugh- 


|tedone of a subdued and humble heart diffused thei 


It had kept one well-spring almost pure in 
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sunsbine over a face peculiarly gentle and mereiful in its | 
expression. Yet was there a shade of habitual sadness , 
in the eye, a 
smiled, which told most truly, that years of sorrow and | 
struggle against the ills of life had been at last rewarded | 


by repose—the repose of subdued passions and perse- | 


: | 
patient sweetness about the lips when he | 


vering search after the good and pure. His dress was | 
of the plainest material, yet its general neatness, and | 
the air of refinement betrayed in every motion, was suffi- | 
cient to distinguish him, to the most careless obsérver, | 
as one bred to a situation far different to the character 
he had chosen. His hair was parted from his forehead | 
after a peculiar fashion, and fell loosely to his shoulders, 

giving the upper portion of his face an air of meek and | 
almost feminine softness. It had once been of a deep | 
brown, but was now thickly interspersed with silver, | 
and had fallen slightly away from the baek part of the 
head. 


chastened and benevolent spirit—one to whom a child | 
or a wounded bird would instinctively have crept for | 


protection. 

The hut was small and but newly built. A deal box 
stood in one corner, filled with books and rolls of manu- 
Two stools and a rude table, with a few cook- | 
The | 


Missionary sat by the table with implements for writing | 


script. 
ing utensils, were the only remaining furniture. 


before him, but intent on the pages of a worn bible. || 


The morning was yet young, and the fresh air came 


balmy to his temples as he read. The forest trees, || 


which interwove their branches like an arbor over the | 
hut, were vocal with bird-songs, and the murmur of a| 
mountain cascade came softly through the unglazed 
window. The Missionary occasionally lifted his head 
and looked out with a tranquil smile, when a bird came 
chirruping by the door, or shook the dew from the green 
boughs waving against the window. Then he would 
smooth back the pages which the breeze playfully lifted 
whenever he removed his hand, and again became ab- 
sorbed in his book. It was a picture of holy and quiet 
study; but the crackling of barnches, and the sound of 
approaching footsteps interrupted its beautiful tranquil- 


lity. The silvery flow of the waterfall was broken by |) 


the sound; the birds fluttered away from their green || 
l 


nestling places in the leaves, and a half-tamed fawn, | 
which had been sleeping in a tuft of brake leaves, | 
started up, gazed a moment on the intruder with his 
dark, intelligent eye, and then dashed up the river's 
bank, as she crossed the threshold of the lowly dwelling. | 
The Missionary looked up as the stranger entered, and a | 
feeling of astonishment mingled with the politeness, | 
which, long habit had made a portion of his nature. | 
He arose, and with a slight inclination of the head, | 

placed the stool, on which he had been sitting, for her | 
accommodation. The intruder beut her head, in ac-| 
knowledgment of the courtesy, but remained standing. 
She was a woman of majestic and stately bearing, slight 
of form, and scarcely above the middle height; her air 
was courtly and graceful, but dashed with haughtiness 
almost approaching to arrogance. She had probably 
numbered forty or forty-five years, and her face, though 
slightly sun-browned, was still fair, and bore traces of 





A 


His whole appearance was that of a man of | 
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great beauty, spite of the rigid expression about the 


small mouth and finely cut forehead. There was some- 
thing in the appearance of the stranger that puzzled the 
penetration of the Missionary; he had spent his life 
amid the aristocracy of an European court, and had 
passed from thence to the lowly settlement, and to the 
still more remote Indian encampment; but the air and 
dress of the strange woman were not strictly those of any 
There 


was a wildness mingled with the majesty of her presence, 


class with which he had as yet become familiar. 


and her rich and picturesque attire partook, at once, of 
the court and the wigwam. Her long and yet abundant 


hair was wreathed in slender braids around her head, 





and surmounted by a small coronet of gorgeous feathers. 
lA serpent of fine, scaly gold, the neck and back striped 
and variegated with minute gems, was wreathed about 


|| the mass of braids on one side of her head, and formed 


a knot of slender coils where it clasped the coronet. 
There was something startlingly like vitality in the 
writhing folds when the light struck them, and the 
_jewelled head shot out from the feathers and quivered 
over the pale temple with thrilling effect. There was 
an asp-like glitter in the sharp, emerald eye, and the 
tiny jaw seemed full of subtle venom. It was a magnifi- 
;cent and rare ornament to be found in the solitude of 
jj an American forest; yet searcely less remarkable than 
the remainder of the strange woman’s apparel. A robe 
| of deep crimson cloth, bordered with the blackest lynx 
fur, was girded at the waist by a cord of twisted silk, 
and fell back at the shoulders in lappels of rich black 
It had loose, likewise lined 
| with velvet, beneath which, the white and still rounded 


‘velvet. hanging sleeves, 
,arm gleamed out in strong contrast. A serpent, similar 
‘to the one on her head, but glowing with still more costly 
| jewels, coiled around the graceful swell of her right arm, 
a little below the elbow, but its brilliancy was concealed 
by the drapery of the sleeve, except when the arm was 
in motion. She wore elaborately wrought moccasins, 
‘also of crimson cloth, but the embroidery was soiled 
with dew, and the silken thongs, with which they had 
been laced to the ankle, had burst loose in the rough 
| peth through which she had evidently travelled. 

The Missionary stood by the table, while his visitor 
cast a hasty glance‘ around the apartment, and then 
/ turned her eyes keenly on his face. 

! “T am not mistaken,” she said slowly, withdrawing 
her gaze. ‘ You are the Godly man to whom my people 
| have directed me—the Indian Missionary.” 

The man of God bent his head in reply. 


“You should be, and I suppose are, an ordained 


} minister of the established church,” she resumed. 


“Tam a Moravian, madam.” 


The 


woman started as it met her ear; a gleam of unwon- 


His voice was deep-toned and peculiarly sweet. 


ted expression shot over her composed features, and 
she fixed another penetrating glance on the face of 
the speaker, as if some long buried recollection had 
been aroused; then she turned her eyes away, satisfied 
with the scrutiny, and drawing a deep breath, spoke 
again. 

“A Moravian ! 


I know nothing of their religion. 
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But it matters not: have you authority to perform mar- || my being gushed forth, and the infant became to me an 


‘had 


riages after the established law ! 
“IT have; but my services are seldom required. 


mingle but little with the whites of the settlement, and |! j Somme to me happiness. 
‘have been the husband of a being whom you have wor- 
|| shipped and doted on, who has lain in your bosom, year 


Indians have their peculiar forms, which, to them, are | | 


alone binding.” 


|, idol. In the wide, dark world, I had but one object to 
I| love, and, for the first time in a weary life, affection 


You may be a father, or may 


* True,” replied the woman, with a slight wave of the after year, pure and gentle as a spring blossom, and 


hand, “and these forms shall not be wanting; all the 
bonds of a Christian church and savage custom will | 
searcely yield the security.” She spoke as if uncon- || 
scious of a second presence, and again abruptly address- || 
ed the Missionary. 

“ Your services are needed in the Mohawk encamp- | 
ment, a few miles back in the mountains. A guide| ! 
shall be sent for you at the appointed time. Stay in this | | 
place during the next twenty-four hours; within that | 
space you will be summoned.” 

The Missionary, though a humble man, was by no | 
means wanting in the dignity of a Christian, and a gen- | 
tleman; he liked not the arrogant and commanding | 
tone assumed by his singular visitor, and there was a 
slight degree of reproof in his manner when he an-|, 
swered. 

“* Lady,” he said, “ if the welfare of a human being | | 
if the safety of an immortal soul, can be secured by my 
presence, I will not hesitate to trust myself even among | 
my most bitter enemies, the Mohawks—a people who 
have, more than once, sought my life; but, for a less | 
important matter, I cannot obey your bidding.” 1 

“ Rash man! know you whom you are thus braving?” 1 
said the woman, fixing her eyes sternly on his face. 
“If your life is utterly valueless, delay but a moment | 
in following the guide which I shall send, and every | 
pulse in your heart shall have a death of its own to 
struggle with! Catharine Montour’s will has never | 
yet been disputed within twenty miles of the Mohawk’s | 
tent, without frightful retribution.” | 

The Missionary started back with a slight shudder at | 
the mention of that terrible name, but he speedily re- 
gained his composure, and answered her calmly and with | 





firmness. 
“Threats are but powerless with me, lady,”’ he said. 


“ The man who places himself, unarmed and defenceless, 





|| when that being has wound herself around your heart- 


strings, when she was dearest and loveliest—she may 
have been stolen from your bosom, sullied in her innocent 
thoughts—” 

“ Forbear, in mercy forbear!” said the Missionary in 
a voice of agony. 

Catharine looked up, and saw that his eyes were full 
of tears; her own face was fearfully agitated, and she 
went on with a degree of energy but little in keeping 


with the pathos of her last, broken speech. 


“A white, one of my own race, came to the forest 
'stealthily, like a thief, and with a gift, which he taught 
her to believe was bond of marriage among his people, 
he lured my child from honor, and from the heart of her 
mother. And now, I beseech you, for I see that you 
are kind and feeling, and that I was wrong to command 
—come to the camp at twelve to-night, for then and 
there, shall my daughter be lawfully wedded.” 


‘« T will be there at the hour,” replied the Missionary, 7 
“ Heaven forbid that I | 


in a voice of deep sympathy. 
| should refuse to aid in righting the wronged, even at the 
| peril of life. 


“* My own head shall not be more sacred in the camp ’ 


of the Mohawks than shall yours,” said Catharine with 
energy. 


“1 doubt it not; and were it otherwise, I should not | 
I owe an atonement for the evil | 


shrink from a duty. 
opinion I had of you. A heart which feels dishonor so 


keenly, cannot delight in carnage and blood.” 


“ And do they repeat these things of me?” inquired 
Catharine, with a painful smile: ‘“‘they do me deep © 


wrong. Fear me not; I appear before you with clean 
hands. If the heart is less pure, it has sufficiently 
avenged itself; if it has wronged others, they are now 
revenged; for, has not the love of my child gone forth 


|| to another? Am I not alone?” 
in the midst of a hoard of savages; can scarcely be sup- 1 


“ Lady,” said the Missionary, in a voice of deep com- 


posed to act against his conscience from the threat of a || | miseration—for he was moved by her energetic grief— 
woman, however stern may be her heart, and however | “this is not the language of a base heart. Your speech 


fearful her power. 


which r am required to perform, and then receive my | 
I spite of control. 


answer.’ 

The haughty woman moved towards the door with a 
gesture of angry impatience, but returned again, and | 
with more courtesy in her manner, seated herself | 


the stool which had been placed for her. 


Tell me the nature of the service ) ;, elegant, your manner noble. 


Lady, what are you ?” 

There are seasons when the heart will claim sympathy, 
This power was upon the heart of 
| Catharine Montour. “ Yes, I wild speak,” she mut 
|, tered, raising her hand, and pressing it heavily to her 
eyes. The motion flung back the drapery of the sleeves, 

‘| and the light flashed full on the jewelled serpent. The 


“Tt is but just,” she said, “that you should know the || || Missionary’s eyes were fixed wildly upon it, and he 


service which you are required to perform. 


the Mohawk camp, a maiden of mixed blood, my child, i 
my only ehild; from the day that she first opened her | 
eyes to mine, in the still and solemn wilderness, with | 
nothing but savage faces around me, with no heart to | 
sympathize with mine in its deep yearning love, that | 

child became to me a part of my own life. For years | 
I had loved nothing ; but now the pent-up tenderness of 


There is in || sailied back against the logs of the hut, with a death | 


like agony in his face. 
To be continued. 





ALL who have meditated on the art of governing 
mankind, have been convinced, that the fate of empires 
depends on the education of youth.—Ariséotle. 
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| all directions. 


SKETCHES IN THE WEST. 


Original. 
SKETCHES IN THE WEST.No.L 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LAFITTE,” “BURTON,” ETC. 


We are now pursuing the course of the Mississippi, in t enclose it in a firm levee. 


one of the best of boats it was ever my lot to take pas- | 


sage in. The scenery from New Madrid, to the mouth || | Mississippi, will be sufficient to confine the whole. 


of the Ohio, exhibits the same characteristics, which | 


mark the whole course of the Lower Mississippi, viz: } ,account of its overflowing, are of no weight. 


| is purchased. 





| eighteen years. 
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The neighboring farms on the opposite 


shore have already increased in value, in anticipation. 
| 


H The point, itself, is a long tongue of low land, covered 
' 


, with heavy timber, and has been overflowed but twice in 
It is the intention of the proprietors to 
A levee, thirty miles long— 
fifteen miles on the Ohio shore, and as many on the 
The 
| objections that may be advanced against this place, on 
New- 


level banks, dense forests, and occasionally a wood- yard | | Orleans and its adjacent country, is defended success- 
and aclearing. There is one exception, however, in a i fully by a levee of at least sixty maguen t in the aggregate 


bluff, twenty miles below the mouth of the Ohio, called | |, length. At present, “the point’ 
'| place. 


{| 


the “‘ [ron Banks,” from the earth of which they are com- 
posed, which is slightly discolored with iron. Here are 
found the first pebbles on the Mississippi. 
before reaching the mouth, the point of junction, (a flat |) 
angle of low land, with a hotel upon it,) may be disco- 
vered—at the same time, the meeting of the dark green 
waters of the Ohio, with the muddy Mississippi, is 
plainly visible. The Mississippi, at this time, was the 
highest, and pressed the Ohio against the eastern bank. 


Four miles 


The line of demarkation between the two currents, for 
three miles below the point of union, was plainly distin- 
guishable ; the Mississippi—a thick, ligh brown flood, 
gliding along the western shore, occupying two thirds of 
the breadth between the banks—the Ohio, lighter and 
clearer, pressed into a narrower compass, along the 
Four miles below, they unite, gradually, 
and thence form one and the same stream. The morning 
was clear and pleasant, as we came in sight of the point, 
called Bird’s Point. The shores all around are level, and 
the Ohio could not be distinguished by any peculiar 
characteristics from the Mississippi. The banks of the 
Ohio do not lose their Mississippi features—which are 
level, forest-covered shores—for eighty miles from the 
mouth, where the round hills and rocky eliffs, distinctive 
marks of Ohio River scenery, begin to give grandeur to 
the view, agreeably relieving the eye, fatigued with a 
monotonous level of several hundred miles. 
at Birg’s Point at seven o’clock in the morning, after a 
long and tedious passage of eight days. 
passage to this place, was forty dollars. As it was my 
intention to take Saint Louis on my route to New-York, 
I remained here with three other passengers, to wait 
for a passing boat. This is the most central point in 
the western country, in relation to navigation. The 
whole trade, from the flatboat to the first rate steamer of 
the Ohio, Tennessee, Cumberland, Illinois, Wabash, 
Missouri, and Upper Mississippi rivers, passes this |, 
point. Steamboats are constantly passing one way or 
another. By the list kept at the hotel, I find that 
seventy-two steamers have stopped here in the last ten 
days; besides, there were many that went by in the 
night. This is the grand central point for traders; for, 
from this place, they can, with facility, be conveyed in 
A more favorable site for a great city, 
nature never made. The attention of some enterprising 
individuals is awake to its advantages, and they are 
now projecting a city to be built here, on a large scale, 


eastern bank. 


We landed | 


} 


The price of | 


| 


|lains of all hues, who had fled from justice. 


| to lose it, or his life. 


*is rather a desolate 
On 
the open space are erected a two story hotel, with a 
| double piazza and wings, a substantial store, which sup- 
' plies steamers with provisions, and three or four log 


But a few acres, only are cleared of trees. 


|houses. The hotel is a comfortable place, each room, 


| however, containing four beds. The proprietor is very 

He is landlord, bar- 
| keeper, servants and waiters of the establishment. 
|**Madam,” he said, very politely, thrusting his head 
intoa Mrs. *s room, after the baggage was all car- 
ried up, “if you want any thing, I’ll wait on you, as how 
I havn’t yet got no chambermaid.” 


,clever, attentive and obliging. 





The word cham- 
bermaid, is the representative of an abstract idea to 
many landlords of small hotels in the west. Our break- 
fast was bountiful, and very good, and no one could be 
more active and attentive than the landlord, representing 
|in his single person, so many occupations. Altogether, 
| we found things very comfortable, our dinner was good, 
| and when a boat came in sight, we began to feel that 
we should not materially improve our situation by 
We 
remained on the point from seven o’clock in the morning, 
with many other passengers, bound in different ways, 
and were taken off at two in the afternoon, by the boat 
which we had seen for the last quarter of an hour, ap- 
proaching us from below, in fine style. When boats 
continue on without stopping, a large bell, rung by the 
‘landlord, brings them to. Travellers, now, should never 
hesitate about stopping at the mouth of the Ohio, to wait 
for boats. They will find every thing pleasant and com- 
fortable. A few years ago, the reputation of this place 
was far from ‘the best. The tavern was a resort for 
gamblers, counterfeiters, cut throats, thieves and vil- 





| changing it for the close state-room of a steamer. 


It was 
dangerous for a respectable traveller to remain there a 
night, and one who had money, was almost always sure 
Four years ago, its reputation for 
dark villany was at its highest. About that time, I 
remained there with a party of passengers, gentlemen 








to be called Cairo. A company is formed, and the land 





and ladies, all night, and the suspicious characters of 


the place, and equally suspicious appearance of certain 


desperate-looking ruffians hanging about, induced us to 
sleep on our arms, two of our party keeping a regular 
watch, relieved every two hours through the night. I 
have beard of many tales of assassination connected 
with the spot, which I may hereafter embody in some 
other form than a mere epistolary sketch. The whole 
horde of desperadoes is now rooted out, and the gentle- 
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men, who have purchased the point, have refitted the || 
hotel, and appointed the present landlord. Gambling | 
or card-playing is forbidden in the house, men of suspi- | 
cious appearance are lodged in out-houses; and travel- H 
lers need entertain no further apprehension for their || 
safety. A hundred flatboat men are sometimes waiting 
here for a passage; ‘hey, however, encamp on the shore, 
or under the trees, after a fashion of their own. T heir | 
bivouacs, with their bright fires, and the strange appear- | 
ance of the men, walking, seated or sleeping about them, | 
have a wild and striking appearance. | 
While we were on the point, two boats passed down || 
to New-Orleans, one to Nashville, three to Louisville, | 
and one, (which we took,) to Saint Louis. We found 
this boat, though not quite so gaudy, more commodious, | 
and very much faster than the one we had left. The 
state-rooms were roomy, the guards wide, the cabin | 
light and airy, the officers energetic and civil, the waiters | 
rather too few, but active, and a mixture of white and i 
black. As it was late in the afternoon, I was only able H 
to note the scenery for about thirty miles, before it) 
became dark; for this distance, it was as usual, all 
wooded shore. In the vicinity of Lake Giradeau, a 
small collection of dwellings, the first high lands com- } 
mence; the hills are not frequent or high, and the | f 
scenery is not striking for nearly sevénty miles above the | 
mouth of the Ohio, where the shores become bold, rocky, || 
and romantic, and the passengers, so long accustomed 


to low lands, begin to desert the cabin for the guards. |, 
J. H. I. 


Original. 
STAND AND SEE! 


BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 


“ And Moses said unto the people, ‘ Fear ye not, stand still, and | 
see the salvation of the Lord, which he will show you to- 
day.’ "—rexopvus, xiv. 13. 


STanp ye, on whom, in duty’s path, i| 
Innumerous, open dangers press ; | 
On whom awaits some secret scath, | 
Along the howling wilderness. ‘ ! 
Stand still! and trust! and so shall ye | 
The fiery Cloud and Pillar see. 


Stern poverty, in tempest, lowers; 
Or chained to wasting sickness’ bed, 

Or counting melancholy hours— 
Or shedding tears on love’s lone grave— 
Stand! and behold an Arm to save. 


Stand ye, on whose devoted head 


Stand ye, between whose soul and Heaven, 
Is interposed the veil of fear, 
Which shuts out all the glory given 
From God, to bless his children here. 
Oh, wherefore did ye doubt his grace? 
Look up, and see your Father's face. 














Stand ye, of every name, who wear 
The colors of our common King— 

His soldiers, hemm’d, and faint, prepare 
To see him blest deliverance bring ;— 
Up! through this Red Sea take your way, 

And see salvation-work to-day. 


And stand, my spirit! none like thee 
Methinks, so apt to fear and fall ; 
Rest on His mercy, who doth free, 
And ransom from the sinner’s thrall ; 
Who bids His goodness pass before 
The heart that pants to love him more. 


Yet one more wilderness thou’lt pass, 
But Mercy will conduct thee through, 
Till, gladly, on the Sea of Glass, 
Thou’lt stand, and serve, and worship, too. 
Till then, the victory expect, 
Which crowns the host of God’s elect. 


Boston, May, 1840. 


Original. 


STANZAS.—TO CAROLINE. 


Time sure hath swifter wings 

Than wont, when thou art near me, love, 
For then, like one’s imaginings, 

The blissful moments move! 


I do not watch the sky, 
To mark if it be clear and bright, 
What matter—when thy sparkling eye 
Beams with affection’s light ? 


When thou art by my side, 
Unwonted beauty clothes each scene ; 
The landscape grows more fair; more wide, 
And wears a brighter green. 


Then I can quite forget 
That Earth has aught which is not fair, 
Mid all its wreathing smiles, that yet— 
Guile and deceit are there ! 


I was thus near thee love! 
And presence was to us a bliss: 
We parted mournfully, to prove 
How painful parting is. 


But distance hath no power 

To fetter thought, and we shall meet— 
And spend, in fancy, many an hour, 

In converse free and sweet. 


Nor will Time’s rapid flight 

Be stayed, though it may seem but slow ; 
And soon the joy—the full delight, 

Of meeting we shall know ! 


Penfield, Ga. 
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\| early affections, the ignorance of a heart which knew no 
evil, either in itself, or in the world, and in which 


Original. 
“OUR LIBRARY.” — 


} 
_ | “ Passions among pure thoughts were hid, 
} Like serpents uuder flowrets sleeping.” 


BY EMMA C. EMBURY:. 





REMINISCENCES. 


“When the Spring 
Came forth, her work of gladness to contrive, 


_ These are the gifts which fade from us when the sun of 
| life approaches its meridian, even as the morning dew 


is exhaled from the summer flower. Doubtless it is 


best that these things should be so, and yet there are 





With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 
I turned from all she brought to those she could not bring.” 
CHILDE HAROLD. 


i few feelings more painful than the first consciousness of 
| the change which time has effected in ourselves. I 
A Fair good morrow to thee, gentle reader. speak not now of the infirmities occasioned by the 
we last met in this, my pleasant retreat, the whole face | weight of years, but of the earlier evidences of departed 
of nature has changed; “For lo! the winter is past, || youth. These evidences may not be traced upon the 
the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on the | brow, they may not write themselves upon the faded 
earth; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the | cheek, but they are not the less understood by one who 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land,” From the | 
window, near which I now sit, I look out upon a garden, | 
where the tender grass is springing, the young lilacs | 
budding, the scented honeysuckle putting forth its leaves, | 
and all things wear the soft green hue, which, to the 
eye, long wearied with the glare of winter’s snow, or 


Since | 


is approaching “ i] mezzo del cammin di nostra vita.’ 
Methinks it were indeed “ pastime to grow old,” if 
age were simply an external evil. If the first wrinkle on 
the brow, the first grey hair upon the temples, were but 
| forerunners of personal changes, it would be but little 
| pain to watch their gradual progress. But alas! the 
the dun hue of the frozen earth, is ever so refreshing. | changes in the heart are far more painful—far more 
Nor are there wanting the brighter gems, which shine || severe! Imagination resigns her sceptre—Fancy no 
out so beautifully amid the emeralds of spring. The | || longer revels in anticipations of future enjoyment, nor 
ground is dotted with the pale but fragrant violet, that | || throws her golden-tissued mantle over every sombre 
‘first thing of the year’—the deep purple pansy nestles | object that meets our view. Reality is around us—our 
amid its dark green leaves—the blue eye of the peri- | path is no longer strewn with flowers—the fairy-gifts 
winkle is opened to the pleasant sunshine—the gorgeous | have returned to their original worthlessness, and we 
tulip lifts its jewelled goblet to the morning dew, and | | walk amid the thorns and brambles of worldly care. 
the tiny crocus decked in the golden vestment and | Our capacity for affection, too, seems altered. Our 
Tyrian robe of reyalty, lifts its brow in mimic stateliness | friends may be beloved as fondly, but not as blindly as 
from its humble bed. I look upon the charms of awa- in our early days. Like the luckless denizen of fairy 
kening spring with a feeling of calm and deep delight. | Jand, our eyes have been anointed with the mystic unc« 
Every troubled thought, every turbulent emotion, sinks tion of disenchantment, and we can no longer believe in 
into repose, and gives place to a gentle melancholy, as I | | perfection. We behold in the objects of our regard, 
gaze upon the beautiful results, which are produced by | beings like ourselves, erring mortals, subject to the in- 
the silent workings of nature. I feel, as it were, the | evitable weaknesses of human nature. We may still love 
near presence of that God who clothes the lilies of the | | with passionate fondness—we may respect—we may 
field, and, as I remember that the dark days of the past | venerate—we may rely, with the most entire depen- 
winter have tended to create the loveliness which now || dence, upon those whom we love, but we have learned 
glows in every sunny nook, so I am led to a more vivid _ that every worldly idol, even though its head be of fine 
faith in the goodness of Providence, whose purposes are | gold, yet, (like the image seen by the prophet Daniel,) 
kind as well as wise, and who sends us sorrow, no less | has its feet of clay, and we are no longer content to fling 





than joy, in infinite mercy. 
Yet Spring is, to me, an especial season of remem- | 
brance. As I sit pondering gravely, and somewhat 


‘|| ourselves, in our blind worship, before the wheels of its 
crushing car. The cold, quiet mannerist, who never 
knew what passion is—who has been satisfied to go 


sadly, the mysteries of life, the merry laugh of my chil- | i through life, loving self best, and been proud to ‘dwell 


dren falls upon my ear, as if in mockery of my vain. 
speculations, and I am irresistibly recalled to the days | 
when I too was thus keenly alive to the impulses of | 
active childhood—when mere existence was enjoyment, | 
and every nerve seemed thrilling with pleasurable sensa- | 
tion. I look back to those days without regret, and yet 
with sadness. I do not regret them because my ‘lines 
have been cast in pleasant places,’ and my later life has | 
given me no cause to wish a renewal of the wayward | 
fancies, which must ever characterize the childhood of 
one, whose mental being matures so early, that the | 
§ discipline of life is fraught with double bitterness. 1 
remember them with sadness, because they have borne 
‘way with them the freshness of feeling, the glow of| 
y 





in decencies for ever,’ may consider such losses as among 
the blessings of advancing years, but to a susceptible 
nature, they are bitter, bitter pangs. 

We lose, too, that hopefulness which, in early life, 
shed so much sunshine over our daily path. In youth, 
sorrow could throw no cloud too thick for the beam of 
hope to pierce, but now, our very happiness is so ‘ som- 
bre-suited,’ that it almost seems like the pleasant melan- 
choly which was wont to steal over our mirthful moods 
in childhood ; and our most blissful lot is like the mo- 
notonous punishment of the princess in the tale—a path 
of unbroken green-sward, and a sky without sun or cloud. 
As we learn from the lessons of experience the sad truth, 
that life is a scene of probation, not of happiness, we 
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seek to narrow our desires to suit our powers of attain- || The laugh, the song, the merry tale, at first, cheer us on 
ment. As soon as we have become fully sensible of the | our way, but anon we become wearied beneath ‘ the 


utter insecurity of worldly pleasure, we lose the power 
of giving ourselves up, without reserve, to positive 
enjoyment, and a languid feeling of satisfaction is often 
the highest degree of excitement which we are capable | 
of feeling. 

| 


‘heat and burden of the day,’ and we gladly turn aside 
_to those green and shady nooks, which the infinite good- 
ness of God has planted by the wayside, for the repose 
of the weary traveller. It is then—as we pause a 


| . 
_moment from our toil, and look back upon the path we 
' 


And these changes come—when? With the bent’! have just trodden, that we are first made sensible of the 


form and wrinkled countenance—with the silvered locks 1 
and tottering step of old age? No! The heart withers | 
beneath the touch of Time, long before the body shows | 


his power. At thirty years of age, the body is in full) 
vigor; the first bloom of youth has vanished, but the 
fine development of perfect manhood, or of womanly 
grace, has been received in exchange; yet then—even 
then, the heart has felt the frost of years. The feelings 
are already chilled, while the outward form has scarcely 
reached maturity. Oh, it is sad to grow old! sadder 
still to be conscious of every onward step! One might 
almost wish that we could be transported from the sunny | 
clime of youth, with the taste of its rich tropical fruits 
still upon our lips, to the frozen region and perpetual 
ice of old age, without being thus compelled to travel 
by slow stages along the dusty roads, and through the | 
dull lands that intervene. 

Yet how much more wisely has the providence of God | 
directed the course which our impatient spirits must, 
pursue! It is only while journeying along the path of 
middle life, that we have a full opportunity of exerting 
the energies with which Heaven has endowed us. In 
youth, we are plucking flowers by the way-side, or 
stooping to taste of the sweet waters which flow around | 
our feet, and if we can but keep ourselves in the right 
path, we have done much. The exercise of active, 
social duties, is ‘hen rarely possible. In age, the worn, 
and decrepit pilgrim, leaning on his staff, brooks onward 
to the goal of his labors, and has but Itttle strength to. 
spare for active duties. But when the bounding step 
of youth has subsided into the firm tread of manhood— 
when we know our daily paths, and have learned habitu- 
ally to pursue them, then it is that we huve leisure to. 
think of others. Then it is that we have time to minis-| 
ter to the afflicted—to pour oil and wine into the wounds: 
of less fortunate wayfarers—to aid the faltering step of 
the aged—to check the wandering foot of the young—to_ 
plant the good sced in many soils—to set trees for the 
overshadowing of those who may come after us—to 
cleanse from the accumulated dust of years, the foun- 
tains of knowledge and goodness, for those who are fast 
following in our ways. Nor are we without our fruits, 
too, in that season. They may no longer hang their 


tempting clusters directly over our heads, but they ave || 


to be found, if sought for, in a right spirit, and are, per- 


haps, sweeter to the taste, because bought at the price || 


of toil. 





loss of our companions. Gradually the merry tale has 
been hushed—the laugh has ceased—the song has died 
into an echo, but the far-off tones of other revellers have 
been borne to our ears, and, busided with our own cares, 
we have thought little of the voices which have grown 
silent at our side, until we turn to review our path, and 


| then we learn that one, and another, and another, have 


dropped their burdens, and fallen asleep beneath the 
shadow of the ‘dark mountains’ of death. I speak not 
now of the friends near and dear to’ us, who never can 
fall unheeded even in our thoughtless youth; but of 
those whom circumstances placed near us in our early 
days—of those with whom we sported and jested, but 
whom we took not to our hearts—of those whom we 
remember with kindness, but not with the deep tender- 
ness of bereaved affection. 


Gentle reader, have you not sometimes glanced over 
the columns of a newspaper with careless eye, until the 
name of some old school-fellow met your view amid the 
record of Death’s triumphs? And has not a crowd of 
spectres of the past been called up by the simple talis- 
man of that name? Have not your thoughts, overleap- 


ed, as by a sudden bound, the years of coldness, indif- — 


ference, or forgetfulness, and returned to the days of 


youth, when the being, now numbered with the dead, ~ 
was the companion of your childish sports, the confidant — 


of your fancied troubless, or, at least, one of the happy 
choir of joyous spirits, whom you were wont to meet in 
the school-room or the play-ground? Do you not recall 


at some particular moment, which has long been forgot: 


feeling of dislike in the days of habitual intercourse ; but 
now the sanctifying hand of death has touched the por 





| over one of the companions of your childhood ; her way 


with her, while remembrances of the pleasant scenes iz 


which she once mingled, the gentle words she onct 
“uttered, or the simple kindnesses she once performed, 
seem to spring like wild-flowers from the sod that hides 


_ her for ever from your view. 
| 


the peculiar smile—the tone of the voice, or the gesture — 


ten, but which now comes before you with all the vivid — 
ness of a picture of the past? It may be that there was 
no love between you—it may be that there was evens _ 


trait which memory presents before you, and the name, — 
long a stranger to your lips, is now pronounced in the — 
| accents of awe-struck tenderness. The grave has closed 


| wardness and her errors, if such there were, are buried 


There is one thought which often comes to us with Yet we must have passed the early morning of life ert 
startling power, as we advance in years. How few of ® feel this. To the very young, the thought of death # 
those who cross the threshold of life with us, are left to |] revolting and terrible. Our joys are then ‘ of the earth, 
accompany us to the grave. We leave the sunny earthly,’—the world is so full of beauty and of gladnes 
regions of youth, and, with troops of friends, begin our | —the sun shines so brightly, and the flowers bloom # 
toilsome ascent of the acclivity which lies before us. sweetly in our path, that we shrink with loathing from 
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the thought of ‘cold obstruction’ and the worm. We) peculiarly dear, partly because of their superiority of 
feel that ; / | character, partly because the untroubled stream of my 
wie Desks. in sant, Sapest | youthful affections reflected their images as distinctly as 
That fain would linger where the bright sun glows.” ||a mirror. Sweet Sarah ! even as a child, she 
But when we have lived long enough to know the full! was remarkable for the gentleness of her temper, and 
value of the affections with which God has gifted us for |, her undeviating propriety of deportment. She never 
eternity; when Love is entwined with every fibre of our, needed reproof; she had an innate sense of right, and a 
hearts; and, above all, when the seal of Death has been | firmness of character which enabled her to pursue it. 
set upon some of our richest treasures—then it is that | Even the most reckless respected her, and we, who 
we learn to ponder on the mysteries of life and death, | loved goodness, but lacked her calm temper and reflec- 
and judgment to come. In the hours of unbroken joy- |, tive mind, almost idolized, while we despaired of imita- 
ousness, Death might appear to us in the frightful form 1 ting her. She was several years my elder, and had 
of the King of Terrors, but when we have once beheld | ™arried early, so that we had rarely met after she 
him figured before us in the lineaments of one whom we | became a wife and mother, until an occasion occurred, 
have cherished in our heart of hearts, we no longer || which brought around me all my friends, to offer their 
shrink from the doom that inevitably awaits us. We | Congratulations. She came with the rest, and beautiful 
think of him then, not as the gaunt waif ened spectre, did she look as she entered the room, leaning on the 
whose skeleton form awakens vague images of horror, | arm of her husband. I remember well the glow of 
but as the beautiful funeral Genius of the ancients, wear- | girlish pride—the pardonable pride of affection, which 
ing the features of the loved and lost. As we commit } suffused her fine countenance, as she whispered, “I 
the precious ashes to ashes, and the cherished dust to || have so wanted to show you my William—I know you 
dust, we feel that Death has indeed been robbed of its | will like him—he is even better than he looks.” Two 
sting, since the very stroke which left us bereaved and || years later, and she was prostrated by the withering 
desolate on earth, has gained for us a guardian angel in 1 blight of consumption. A slight cold, taken while watch- 
Heaven. | ing a sick infant, laid the foundation of disease, and as I 
Alas! alas! when I look back to the years that are \ looked upon the three motherless babes, and listened to 
past, how few of those with whom I ‘clomb the hill’ ! the bitter wailings of the bereaved husband, on the day 
are left to descend it with me. My life has not yet) when she was borne to the narrow house appointed for 
fallen into the sere and yellow leaf, and yet of those | all living, I felt that the ways of God were indeed 
whom I loved best among my school-fellows, but one sur- |, awful and inscrutable. 
vives. Even of those who were but playmates, without To the gentle creature I have just mentioned, Death 
becoming, at that time, connected by the ties of friend- || Came as a stern and cruel messenger of evil, and though 
ship, how few are left! My companions bowed not |! she bowed in meek submission, she yet felt keenly the 
beneath the weight of years; they had fallen in the vigor || ‘ sudden wrench from all she loved.’ Alas! he came in 
of their youth—the green branch has been lopped—the || gentle guise to thee, poor Mary , for he bore thee, 








young tree has been uprooted. | pale-stricken flower, to a brighter and a better land. 
“As the green leaf, whose fall to ruin, bears || Mary was the dearest of all my early friends. Strong- 
Soup wonbting bappetin Neste wesid of cares, | minded and warm-hearted, with a judgment far beyond 
s 8 siience, while around waves on : : : ; 
The mighty forest, reckless what is gone, her years, and possessing less imagination than any 
Such is man’s doom.” | young female I have ever known, she was yet deceived 


How do they rise up before me—those early friends—as_ in her affections. The wedded youth and beauty com- 
I think of the past! The fair child, who dropped her l bined, as she thought, with intellect, and a love of virtue. 
books and toys, and, as if wearied with her sports, fell | She was taught to believe, by him who sought her hand, 
asleep in the cold arms of death—the young student, in | that her influence had led him from the path of error 
whose heart not a single passion had budded, save | into which youth too often strays, and that ber example 
ambition, and whose only desire seemed to be to plant || alone could nerve him to pursue the way of trath. She 
each foot firmly on the rugged step of knowledge, while | doubted, yet believed, and sought to test his sincerity by 
she bent eagerly forward to essay another leap, and) a year’s probation. He bore the test with a degree of 
perished in the attempt; the gentle girl, summoned | hypocrisy, marvellous in one so young. All that virtue 
away from the threshold of life, at the moment when and piety could dictate, was obeyed for one year. She 
the joyousness of childhood had given place to the| married him, and ere seven months had passed away, 
thoughtful tenderness of the affianced bride; the wife | she was laid in her early grave. She died of heart- 
called from the embrace of him who had scarcely learn- break. ‘You are too imaginative for happines,”’ said 
ed to estimate the blessing of her presence; the young, one, who knew me well when I first quitted school. 
mother touched by the finger of death as she watched || “ You should imitate your friend, Mary ; she 
over her helpless infants; all—all arise like shade ws to || takes the world as i# is—you, as you would have 
my view. And in what different guise did Death ap-|| it; she will enjoy life, while you will probably endure 
pearamong them? To most, he came as the messen-_ it.” How seldom are these prophecies realized which 
ger of wo—to some, alas! young as they were, he was are founded upon an estimate of our characters as they 
the harbinger of peace. appear in early life, before circumstances have decided 

But there are two or three whose memoirs are to she their bent. Mary, the sensible, the calm, the rational, 
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lived to behold her warm affections crushed beneath the || Even while our hearts are breaking with the anguish 
feet of the spoiler, and weleomed death as a friend; of that last farewell, do we not bless God, that the 
while I—let my deep thankfulness to Heaven attest | beloved one, whom we have just committed to the sufe 
how false was the prediction of my fate. || keeping of Death, is spared such pangs as are then con- 
But sadder memories of the past are awakened when) suming us? Do we not look upward to that better 
I think of the companions of my childhood. How well| world with a faith and hope that no earthly power can 
do I remember the evening when a dear young friend, a destroy? And do we not feel in ovr inmost soul, that 
sunny-faced, bright-haired boy, who had been smitten even then—when every nerve is quivering with the 
with a love of adventure and travel, in all the pride of | agony of bereavement, we would not if we could, recall 
his heart, displayed to me his ‘sailor’s chest’ on the | to this dark and weary world, the blessed spirit which 
very night preceding his departure. Even now, I seem || has departed without one stain of earth upon its silvery 
to behold the glee with which the merry creature, attired | wings. No! i¢ is for ourselves we weep—it is for our 
in his new garb, bounded into the parlor and went own loneliness we mourn; but not for the bright-faced 
through the graceful evolutions of a sailor’s hornpipe, to | child, who closed its loving eyes to the glad sunshine, 
the sound of his own glad voice, while his blue eyes i and now lives a cherub in the realms of bliss; not for 
sparkled with mirth, and his rosy cheek was dimpled _ the fair girl, whose dream of earthly happiness was so 
with smiles. I remember, too, the mingled feelings of | soon exchanged for the perfect and enduring joy of 
proud delight and pain with which I looked upon the | Heaven; not for her, who, having just tasted the first 
young sailor-boy—the playmate of my infancy, now about || draught of pure and passionate love, has turned from it, 
to be separated, for the first time, from the home of his || ere the bitterness which mingles in every mortal cup has 
childhood. And shall I ever forget our parting? Alas! || reached her lip; not for the untimely fate of the young, 
alas! the sea holds many a treasure far richer than Bar- | the gentle and the good, do we shed the bitter tear. 
baric pearl and gold. That young heart, once bounding | The arms of Everlasting Love enfold them, and He who 
with life and hope, is long since stilled for ever! the | said “ Suffer them to come unto me, for of such are the 
gleeful voice, which once was music to our ears, will rae of Heaven,” has appointed to them mansions 
never more be heard on earth, and the restless ocean H of eternal bliss, where, when our own longer and more 
pours its unceasing requiem above the early grave of our | peat pilgrimage is ended, we may hope to be wel- 
young sailor-boy. Therefore it is that my heart faints | comed by those “ spirits of the Just made perfect.” 


within me as I come upon some simple memorial of a | “They die e’en as the flowers ; 

’ ; — : : : : And the world knows not then, 
seaman’s history for I think of him who perished in| ios cece aieintinaiehin ens Sake 
the~pride of his youth, ere the cares of this world had Yet these are they, that on the souls of men, 
blighted the sunny blossoms of his boyhood. | Come back when Night her folding veil hath spread, 


| The long-remembered dead.” 
Long years have passed since thou wert with the dead 
Untimely numbered, yet thy shadow still 
Darkens the sunny path ’tis mine to tread, 
And wakens in my heart, pain’s sudden thrill; 
Mine hours of sadness, and of joyous glee, 
Alike are visited by thoughts of thee. 


Brooklyn, L. I., April 25th. 


——_————_———___> 


Original. 
HOPE AND MEMORY, 


Within my bosom’s secret cell, a place 
Is consecrated to thee, and oft I turn 
From forms of breathing beauty, to the face 
By memory sculptured on my brother's urn; 
The broad fair brow, the beaming eye I see, BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 
And merry smile I loved so much in thee. 


Yet it is only on the spectres of the far-off past we On, 
ean look thus calmly. It is only when they rise up|} That flit like bright phantoms o’er memory’s glass, 
before us from amid the mists of by-gone years, that the | And teach us to yearn for the forfeited treasures, 
traces of their last mortal stroggle is hidden from our || Which rise but to mock us, so swiftly they pass ; 
view, and we behold them in all the freshness and beauty || which fade and dissolve into air, like a dream, 
of early days. The wild-flowers that deck their lowly || O, bubbles that glitter and break on the stream, 
bed, must grow up and wither again and again; the long | 
grass must rustle in the breeze of many a summer, ere | And yet, it is sweet, in our moments of sadness, 
we can forget the pang and the bitterness of our afflic- | To gaze on the picture of former delights ; 
tion. Alas! even now, forms dearer far than the com- | Till bounding again to the measure of gladness, 
panions of my careless childhood, rise before me, clad | The heart has forgotten the sorrow that blights ; 
in the vestments of death, and mine eyes overflow with And revels a moment, in joys that are past, 
bitter tears as I recount the treasures of affection which But wakes to a bitterer pang than the last. 
are lost to earth for ever. But it is for the living, not } ? 
for the dead, I weep. Why should we mourn the fate | Yet Hope shall illumine the gloom of our sorrow, 
of thase who were summoned from the feast of life, cre | The cherub whose smile is a life-giving ray, 
one roseleaf had withered in the bright garland which | Whose flattering promise of brightness to-morrow, 
qubdinsltdindeubhatedabs || With ruddiness tinges the clouds of to-day. 
Though memory’s visions may heighten our pain, 
Yet Hope’s sunny smile can assuage it again. 


_ 








cease, busy Fancy, to conjure up pleasures 
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“ The early grave 
Which men weep over, may be meant te save,” 
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Original. 
A SEA-SIDE STORY. 


BY ANDREW MC MAKIN. 


Mory broke upon the waters !—and anon 
The orb of day lit up the snowy beach, 
Strown with a myriad chrystal stones, and 
Curious shells that glittered in the sunlight. 


The frolic waves, 
Obedient ever to the bidding of the dark 
Mysterious deep, like things of life and thoughts, 
Each other chased along and o’er the smooth 
Acclivities,—and broke in liquid sparkles 
On the shining sands. 


Gaily wheeled 
The graceful sea-birds through the air, 
Now sipping from the crested wave, now 
Soaring into ether. 

A vapory mist, 
Wing’d by the zephyrs from the spicy groves, 
Flew in curling wreaths along the strand 
Or vanished into air. 


A verdant headland, 
Stretching tow’rd the west, clove, like some 
Giant arm, the Sea for leagues, guarding 
A lake-like harbor from the northern blast. 
Within this cove, some fathoms seaward 
Of the foaming surf, a youthful fisher, in his 
Dancing skiff, threw out his line, and snared 
The unconscious prey. 


The hours passed 
Yet still he sat, nor marked, upon the dim 
Horizon’s verge, a stranger sail, swept 
By the breeze along the deep, full down 


Upon his snug retreat. Anon, with muffled sweeps 


A dusky barge was darting o’er the waves 
Toward his tiny barque,—and, as the tiger 
From his forest lair, upon his trembling victim 
Fiercely springs, and bounding to the thicket 
Disappears again—so from his skiff 

The dark-brow’d clan, the startling fisher tore, 
And with the might of sinewy arms, fast 

Bore him to their Pirate prow! 


No parting kiss, 
Nor blessing shed upon his brow was heard. 
One, only saw the savage scene. A gentle girl 
With golden, clustering hair and angel face,— 
Edith, the chosen of this youthful heart— 
Essay’d to lure him to the strand, alas, too late 
To shun the coming danger,—a piercing shriek, 
Was heard, and lifeless on the sands she lay, 
Till in the distance, down had sunk 
The Corsair sail, and all was blank ! 


Years passed on. 
The youthful captive, forced to hardest toil; 
To lawless scenes, and rude encounters doom’d, 
Return’d no more to ’suage a parent’s grief 
Or bless the gentle heart that loved him most. 




















Till one wild stormy night 
The waves to fury wrought by rushing winds, 
Uprear’d their flashing crests against the sky. 
A booming gun, denoting dire distress, 
The cottage inmates summoned to the shore. 


A barque had stranded ! 
And the crew were battling with the raging surge; 
One hapless soul the Ocean spared, and high 
Upon the flinty rocks, motionless had cast. 
The cotters bore him to their humble shed 
With care, and joyed to see him breathe again. 


His eyes unclosed 
And starting up, with hands in air, as struggling 
With the wave, he sunk into his Edith’s arms! 
And on the bosom of her long lost son, 
The Mother’s tears of joy were shed, and 
Kneeling down, their fervent prayers arose 
Like incense to the throne of grace. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


Original. 
LINES. 


BY MISS M. MILES. 


A low strain of music fell upon my ear, that stirred up many 


mournful memories. Oue! the dearest and loveliest of our 
household band, had fondly loved that sweet melody, and 
as we watch’d hour after hour, beside her dying bed—she 
would beg for music! low music! and flowers! for she prized 
earth’s beautiful things, as evidences of her Father's love’. 
And when she sunk calmly into the dreamless sleep, it was 
with a spirit purified from error, ere the clouds of sorrow had 
dimmed its brightness. But with music there is blent mourn- 
fulness, for it calls memory’s land” the loved and lost! 


Ir comes, to break the hush again, 
That fuiry-like, and thrilling strain; 
But mournfully, tho’ sweet and clear, 
It lingers now upon mine ear— 
Touching a chord within my heart— 
That hath with earthly things, no part. 


It carries me back to a still, pleasant room— 

When the mild summer came, in its brightness and 
bloom, S 

Where we watch’d thro’ long hours o'er a dear one’s 
decay— 

In the light of young loveliness passing away, 


. Till it seemed as her couch were the couch of the blest. 


And angel’s watched o’er it, to bear her to rest. 


No gloom round the dying! bright flowers were there, 
The tulip, and blush rose, and lily-bell fair; 

And music, just such as a pure one would love, 
Whose spirit unfetter’d was soaring above. 

And smiles of affection altho’ when apart, 

The bitter tears gushed, from the haif-breaking heart. 


The tones that she loved, are still dearest to me, 

But mournfulness blends with their deep melody ; 
And tho’ one sweet star has gone down in our Heaven, 
And one “ silver cord” in the harp of life riven, 

There still is a land, where the music and flowers 
Ne’er feel the sad blight, of this dim world of ours. 








Original. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A VICTIM. 


“ Blese’d are those, 
Whose blood and judgment are so well co-mingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she pleases.”—sHAKSPEARE. 

Tre following autobiographic sketch, written by the 
individual whom we shall designate as Maurice Campbell, 
came into the possession of one connected by blood to the 
unfortunate, and was personall: knowing to the principal | 


facts therein related. The original manuscript was writ- 


ten upon detached pieces of paper, and it fell to the rela- 
that marriages are made in Heaven—else we should 


tive, towhom we have referred, to weave them into a more 
continuous whole, and to recount the catastrophe of his 
wretched life. | - ° * 
I commenced life with prospects of a flattering cha- | 
racter, which promised, by good conduct, in a few years, 
to gain for me both respectability and wealth. I was. 
the only son of parents, whose circumstances enabled | 
them to give me an education fitted for a mercantile 
career, which I was to follow. Their affections and | 
hopes were wholly concentrated upon me, and my wel- | 
Upon attaining my eigh- | 


fare was their only solicitude. 
teenth birthday, I was taken from the academy at which 


i 
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friends recommended to me a lady, whom she averred 
was born to become my wife; another was suggested on 
account of the clearness of her complexion; another, for 
the beauty of her form; another, for her sweet and 
gentle disposition; another, for her graceful and lady- 
like carriage—in short, each had some quality differing 
from the others, and some, all the virtues and accom- 
plishments desired in a wife, if made according to the 
order of the most particular and considerate old bache- 
lor. 

I am not of the believers who hold the proposition, 


find far less of those heterogeneous qualities in appo- 


| sition, which mar the happiness of the wedded state, 
and bring the parties so often into open hostility and 


disgrace. So numerous are the malign influences, and 
so continually are they in action, that its beauty, alas! 
is too often defaced; they are, as the poet elegantly 
expressed it, 


“ Too infirm, 
Or too incautious, to preserve thy sweets, 
Unmix’d with drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup.” 


ee ee 


How true this was in respect to myself, I shall not at ; 


I had been placed, and entered, as clerk, a respectable | this time speak, but will say without fear of an impeach- — 


mercantile house. By untiring attention to the interests y ment of my veracity, that by marriage, I entered upon a 
ao . Pp > 
of my employers, before many months I possessed their | field of duties new and untrodden, and in which I proved 


fullest confidence, which, continuing to deserve, at the } unskilful, as a pilot, sailing upon a coast strange to him, 


age of manhood, I was received upon terms—most | and full of quicksands. That the result was not owing 

favorable terms, as a partner in the thriving firm. i to my own want of judgment in the selection I made, I 
Five years elapsed from the period of which I have |) dare not assert. 

just spoken—years fraught with events, most nearly|| I married a lady, sufficiently conscious of the great 


affecting my fortune and my happiness. I bad been my || and important advantages of family distinction—of her 


Pty i 


own master about a year, when my parents died within a | own great condescension in connecting herself with a | 


Thanks to God, that while | 


few weeks of each other. 


man, whose ancestors were not ‘known to fame,’ and © 


they lived, they had no occasion to blush for the conduct ! who was ever reminding me of my superior fortune, | 


of their son! Their deaths were hardly unexpected, as, || although her bridal dowry was such, that it might have 
in the course of nature, their glass was nearly run, yet been wafted upon the summer’s gale. 

their loss was great to me—they were my parents—my i Things went on smoothly for a time. My wife, 
dearest, oldest friends—my most affectionate counsellors ; | though vain, was not wholly without traits of character 
and the remembrance of their cares, their kindness, their i which were to be admired. Each day brought its ac- 
love, will cling to me for ever. 


The last year had, also, left me as the only surviving | Several years 


and sunshine were not to last for ever. 


partner of our house. My senior partners had both 
been hurried into eternity at the same time, by the, 
shipwreck of their vessel, on their return from a south- | 
ern voyage of pleasure. After settling the affairs of the 
partnership, I found myself in possession of a sufficient | 
sum to continue the business upon a contracted scale, 
for my own benefit. My lack of capital was, in a great | 
measure, overcome by the name I had acquired for, 


| expectations. 


passed, and Providence had not blessed us with issue. 


|companying pleasure and enjoyments. But this calm — 


Many were the regrets my heart gave forth because of © 
this privation—but now I look upon it as a blessing. | 


My business had prospered far beyond my utmost 
Wealth rolled into my coffers, as if by 
some magic power, and every succeeding year added to 
my name the reputation for virtues, which are the most 
valued by the merchant. My ships, were spreading 
their canvass upon every sea. 





ability, integrity and punctuality. My business increased | 
rapidly, and in a short time I received the greater por-|| But with all this outward prosperity, there existed & 


tion that we had formerly transacted, which was highly | void within my breast, that my fast-accumulating wealth 
profitable. could not fill, and which eventually effected my undoing. 


About this time, my dear friends and acquaintances | I have said my wife was vain—if this had been her only 


suggested to me that, however, fortune might smile upon | fault, many of my future embarrassments would not | 


me in accumulating wealth, my happiness would be in have transpired, and perhaps dissonance might have 
jeopardy, unless I shared my prosperity with a fair | been avoided. Her parents were of the class called 
partner. This counsel was reiterated by so many, and | Sashionable. This designation, however, they had as 
s0 frequently, that at last I began to give up my long | sumed themselves, and the assumption had been silently 
cherished ideas of a single life. Que of these kind accorded to them by others, with whom they were in the 
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practice of associating. They lived up to the last cent || With tremor and agitation, I threw my clothes about 
of their income, when, at the age of seventeen, they) me, descended to the door, and admitted him. We 
wedded their daughter to me. With habits contracted | each drank off a glass of wine, he for the purpose of 
in such a sphere, Catharine found it infinitely difficult to | guarding against the effects of his wetting, and myself, 
succumb to the common-sense-view of life and the world, | to still the tumult of my mind, I then inquired the occa- 
which actuated her husband. What I considered respec- ! sion of his visit, at that unseasonable hour. 
table and praiseworthy, she would denounce as unfash- He immediately entered upon a circumstantial detail 
ionable—and that word included in her ideas, all that | of a series of manceuvres of a house in the West Indies, 
was worth living for. I idolized her, for, indeed, she } with whom I had been in connection for several years, 
was a splendid woman, and [ could not, for my life, but} of frauds and villanies of a most astounding character, 
submit often to her caprices and fancies, when I was |) which, if true to the whole extent, would involve all my 
perfectly convinced of their impropriety. Had I acted | wealth, even by husbanding it, to the best of my ability. 
in this according to my better judgment, happy would it || As he proceeded with his tale, I filled and drank glass 
| after glass, until the decanter was emptied to the dregs. 

Early customs, with Mrs. Campbell, were not to be || Though always temperate, this quantity appeared to 
broken, especially when it was in her power to indulge have no influence upon me; my yam ane steeled 
in all that her excited fancy pictured to her, of old asso- | against ordinary consequences by this overwhelming 
misfortune. 

I returned the next day to the city, nor did I visit my 
country-seat again for a month—which was, to me, a 
month of agony. I gave the closest attention to my 


ciations and pleasures. I purchased a large and elegant } 
house in a fashionable neighborhood, and furnished it || 
in a costly and superb manner. A rich and gorgeous / 
establishment was in attendance, waiting her commands. | 





My house was devoted to elegance and pleasure. 


was a temple of splendor, and its appointments were in | 


keeping. My wife was the presiding genius, and never | 
There the | 
| 


| 


was she in want of votaries at her shrine. 
softest strains of music fell upon the delighted ear, 
whilst the eye was charmed by the chef d’ euvres of | 
the masters of the pencil and the chisel. Besides my | 
city residence, I possessed a country seat upon the banks | 
of the noble Hudson, at a convenient distance, which | 
was the resort of our town acquaintances, where the 


dissipated scenes of the winter, were almost uninter- || 


rupted during the summer. 

I foolishly encouraged this manner of life, knowing it 
afforded the highest gratification to my wife, but could I 
have led one less pretending, and more secluded, without 
paining her, it would have agreed better with my taste | 
and disposition. 





It was about midsummer at my villa, where I had 
the counting-room, that the first indication of difficulties | 
came to my knowledge. I was the last who retired to 
bed that night. The air, during the evening, had been 
close and sultry, unusually so, fur the location of my 
house, high upon the banks of the river, and I expected 
we should have a heavy thunder-shower.. I had not 
been long in bed, when the rolling of the thunder began, 
and the vivid and quickly-repeated flashes of lightning 
was followed by the fall of the rain in torrents. I could 
not sleep. I turned from side to side in my bed—was 
restless and feverish. 
coming evil had cast its shadow upon it. An hour| 
passed, and the rain was still pouring, whilst the artil- 
lery of the clouds still fearfully continued its uproar. In 
an intermission of the noise of the elements, I heard a 
knocking at the front door of the house. My blood 


trickled through my veins, and a foreboding of evil, for |) 


an instant, incapacitated me for a single movement. 
After waiting a few moments, I was enabled to reach 
the window, and make inquiry. It was my confidential 
clerk from the city. 





It | 


1} 


My mind was oppressed, as if) 


affairs, striving to avoid for which, more than any other 
‘thing, I felt a secret horror—becoming a bankrupt. My 
worst forebodings, at the end of this time, were confirmed, 
though I escaped that severest atiliction. 

The most casual observer could perceive that I was 4 
From a lively disposition, in one 


_greatly altered man. 
short month, I had become grave almost to melancholy. 
Some attributed this change, immediately, to the loss of 


my property. Although this was true, in a certain 


|| sense, it was not from a miserly spirit, but from the ina- 


bility of meeting my engagements punctually; it was 
from the loss of my bright name—my honor. The 
“crisis called for action, decided and immediate action. 
Nor was I of that kind of men, when the occasion calls 
for strenuous exertion, who flitter away precious moments, 
' which, if properly employed, often lead to the overthrow 
' of difficulties, which, before, seemed insurmountable. I 
| was resolved to give up every thing to my creditors. I 
felt that there were some short-sighted people who might 
blame me for doing so, but I had determined to act hono- 
rably, though a painful trial would be the consequence. 

I now sought my wife, for the first time since my 
departure, after my apprisement of the evil tidings. I 
had kept her in ignorence of the extent of our misfor- 
, tunes, hoping that the worst would prove less melan- 

choly than the anticipation. My heart bled as I entered 
her apartment, and seated myself by her side, for I was 
about to deprive her of luxuries, and even necessities, to 
, which she had been long accustomed ; but honor impelled 
| the effort, and I hesitated not. 

“ My dear Catharine,” said I, taking her hand in 
mine, “what 1 am about to say, may not be wholly 
unanticipated by you, but I fear that your imagination 
has not painted, in sufficiently deep colors, the dreadful 
_veality. We shali be necessitated to make great and 
speedy alterations in our style of living. We shall have 
| greatly to retrench our expenses.” 

“* My dear Mr. Campbell,” she replied, “ you know 1 
could very easily, nay, with all my heart, give up our 
country-seat. For some time, I have thought it not so 

| pleasant as formerly—since those pretending mechanics 
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have built on each side of us—yes, Maurice, we will part | 


with it, I shall not regret it in the least.” 
“And, Catharine, our establishment, our servants, 


our— 
“Certainly, Maurice, we can part with one pair of 
horses, and the black coach, and two or three servants, | 
and the gardener—we can live very comfortably in town. | 
We shall not then compete with the H’s, but then there 
are the Rodney's, and the White’s, who keep but one | 
coach, and one pair of horses and only three servants, 
beside the coachman, and footman.” 
While Mrs. Campbell was thus exhibitng her gene- 
rosity and self-denial in our misfortunes, I could not bid 
her pause to undeceive and break down her dream at 
once. I sat speechless, steadily observing her counte- 
nance, which betrayed neither anxiety nor agitation. As 
she finished, I placed my hand upon my brow, and sat in 
this position for several minutes, considering the manner 
in which I should inform her of the worst of the cala- 
Before I had determined upon what plan to pur- | 


| 
1} 


mity. 
sue, I was aroused by her saying: 

“T trust, Mr. Campbell, your difficulties will not last 
long, and that we may soon return to our usual way of 
living.” 

“ You wofully misunderstand. Not long? Our mis- 
fortunes, Catharine, are very—very great—in truth we 
are ruined.” 

“What do you say, Mr. Campbell? Ruined! what 
can you mean? I do not understand.” | 

“No, you do not understand—but now I tell you, 
Catharine—we are beggars! we bave not a single dollar 
we can call our own—all is gone—I am a bankrupt!” 

Mrs. Campbell, on hearing this dreadful announce- | 
ment, went into hysterics. She fell back senseless, and | 
lay in that condition a few minutes, when she suddenly 
sprung upon her feet, laughing and screaming, alter- | 
nately. Her finger was pointed at me in derision, as she | 
cried— 

“Not a dollar! not a dollar! a bankrupt! ha! ha! 
ha!” Her eyes turned, and she again fell to the floor, | 
in convulsions so terrible, that with all my strength, I 
could scarcely prevent her doing injury to herself. The 
convulsions continued an hour, when they ceased, nature | 
having exhausted itself. She was then carried to her | 
apartment, and placed in bed. I could never forgive | 
myself for my incautious communication to her. The | 
blow was too sudden and powerful for her irritable tem- | 
perament to withstand, and disastrous consequences 
followed. But it ended not here—my dear wife was to 
be sacrificed by my misfortunes, and my stupidity. Her) 
delirium still continued with short intermissions, although 
the convulsions had ceased. During the night, as she 
seemed to be getting worse, I left her for a moment, to 
call the servant, and in my absence, she leaped from the | 


| 
} 
| 
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I descended to the spot, and found her lifeless—a man- 
gled corpse, she lay upon the cold ground. 

A long, long night followed that horrible event. How 
dark, how terrible! My faculties were benumbed. The 
world was vacant tome. I had no interest in the thou 
sand movements, which excited its myriads to action 


and to strife. My mind would admit of but one idea, 


and that was the form of my disfigured wife as she lay 
| dead, beneath the window. 


I was prostrated by this 


over excitement, and a tedious illness followed. 


When restored, I returned to business. I paid my 


debts to the utmost farthing, and was left penniless. | 


felt not my poverty. In my case, honesty was its own 
reward. It was, however, not the only reward [ received 
in acting correctly, for my creditors finding their demands 


liquidated with scrupulous exactness, joined in a loan, | 


which enabled me to commence business anew. I again 
prospered, but my happiness had been ‘ nipped in the 
bud,’ and wealth could not purchase its restitution. 

I had suffered from 


A new passion seized upon me. 


the loss of wealth, which I never prized for its own 


Now, the amassing of riches became an excite 
The pursuit caused me 


sake. 
ment, a delirium of pleasure. 


to forget my former sufferings, and I pressed on with 


greater and greater zeal, for its attainment. Though 
my successful business was gradually bringing in its 


| thousands, and tens of thousands, it did net suffice to 


satisfy my inordinate desire of gain— 
“It grew by what it fed on.” 


_Schemes of speculation now hurried me forward in the 
chase. Bank, and the stocks of other incorporated | 
companies, absorbed my attention. 


mart of business early and late, in sunshine and in rain, 
and challenged all ways and all means, that would afford 
a profit. 

These pursuits continued for three or four years. | 
was considered, by the knowing ones, as one of the 
wealthiest of the wealthy. Still I was not satisfied. 
But a snare was fast forming, which, in a little while, 


enveloped me so securely, that it promised soon to hurl 


me from my prosperity, and leave me helpless. 


One of those serious revulsions, which every now and _ 


then occur in the mercantile world, had begun, and in 
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Satake 
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I was upon the | 





its course, was prostrating houses considered the most — 
secure, with alarming rapidity. The growing difficul | 


ties were severly felt by me, as a great portion of my 
funds were invested in stocks, which fell to most ruinous 
quotations. Confidence appeared to have entirely aban- 
doned the community. I made great sacrifices to obtain 
means to make my daily payments. 1 borrowed at ust- 


rous interest, and resorted to means of every kind t ~ 


relieve my present necessities, but all in vain. 
the verge of bankruptcy. 
The panic had spread through the whole country. | 


I was on | 


bed, and rushed to the window. She had succeeded in '! could not collect debts due me, and all other resources 
opening it, and stood upon the sill, where I espied her, were cut off. The probability was now reduced to cer 
on my return to the room. A single glance was suffi- tainty, that my paper must be dishonored. To ™ 
cient to tell me her design, and in an instant | zained the honoraole mind, such an ulternative produces indesct 
window. I caught a slight hold of her dress, but it was | bable sensations of pain, and this painful feeling # 
too late to save her—she escaped my grasp, and with a greatly exalted, when he considers that his difficulties 
single bound, fell a height of thirty feet. Horror-stricken ! are induced by no more praiseworthy motives, than # 
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immoderate thirst for acquiring sudden riches. I had || 
launched into schemes which I did not fully understand. | } 
and lost thousands. Had I not swerved from my legiti- | 
mate business operations, I could have weathered the 
storm, and still been wealthy. I should have remem- 
bered that the gratification of a passion becomes crimi- | 
nal, when that gratification clashes with prudence. | 

My mind presented to me but one chance, which pro- |) 
mised an escape from my difficulties—it was a hazardous 





and wild scheme, involving virtue, honor, and even life. 
I was now a different individual—different in experience 
and in purpose, from when I first entered into life. My 
parents, though eminently moral themselves, had failed 


to implant the principles of Christianity in my heart, 


| 
| 
} 
' 
which are the only real safeguards against temptation in 


the hour of the ordeal, and most lamentable was the 
omission. I was now tempted and fell—and in that 
fall, fame, honor, self-respect, were all buried in one 
simultaneous ruin. 

My warehouse was filled with merchandise, for which 


there was no sale; for those who still possessed money || 


held it, as with a gripe of iron. This merchandise was 
insured in various companies at its full value. In an 
evil hour, I determined to burn my store and contents, | 
The plan was suggested to | 





and thus to obtain money. 
my mind, and resolved upon in an instant. 
free me from my embarrassments, and I should still be 


In 





enabled to live with an unspotted name among men. 
my own thoughts I said— 

“Tt is, I know, an act of the highest criminality! 
But no matter, it shall be done—none will suspect me. 
Iam called the honorable, the just—oh, fie! ’tis nause- 
ous, ’tis fullsomeness—none will suspect that I could do 





adeed so damnable! I cannot, I will not!—but hold, | 
must I again bite the dust in poverty? must my name || 


be hooted at by the multitude? must I again toil for | 
substance, and reap the empty air?—it must, it shall || 


be doné, though it bring me to the halter!” 

It was a cold night in the month of January, that 1! 
had determined upon to put my nefarious project in exe- 
cution. It was a beautiful night, indeed, too beautiful | 
to be desecrated by a deed so foul. 
lay upon the ground. There was no moon shining, but 
the clear sky was lustrous with stars whose light being | 
reflected by the snow, developed objects at a conside- | 
About midnight | 
I escaped stealthily from my store, having lighted the | 
brand, and crossed to the opposite side of the street, 


An inch of snow | 


rable distance with some distinctness. 


where I secreted myself from observation within an un- | 


finished building. After a short interval I saw a smoth- 
ered light through the small window over the door of my 
store. It gradually grew more distinct, and in a few 
minutes I could hear the crackling of the flames. 
Directly after, an alarm of fire was cried, by a passing 
watchman. The bells pealed, and a crowd gathered. 
The rattling engines came, but all was to no purpose. 
It was a grand and fearful sight! the crackling of the 
fire—the nvise of the heavy timbers and walls faliing— 


the large columns of flame wreathing high in the heavens || 


—the working of the engines, and the buzz and uproar 


of the immense mass of human beings, made it awful to 
behold ! 
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At this time I had left my hiding-place, and stood 
motionless, and apparently unmoved, gazing upon the 
'demon-like work I had perpetrated—my arms were 


| 


doubled across my chest; one foot was in advance of 
the other: I scarcely breathed through my dilated nos- 
trils, for the air was too thin; my lips were closely 
compressed. Though I presented but little outward 
show of feeling, my mind was excited, nearly to madness 
—the agitation there, was like the fiery furnace I had 
; kindled. but 
the present moment was one of agony in comparison. 
My conscience was now fully aroused to my horrible 


I had been used, of late, to excitement, 


crime—my deep villany, my wreck of honor, at the 


shrine of mammon, and the sense of my utter abasement, 
overpowered my guilty soul—I remember then a choak- 
ing in my throat, a quiver of my frame, and a trickling 
I had fallen 


of blood from my nostrils, and no more! 


| upon the ground in unconsciousness. 


| * ~ * ” * 7 


I was recognised upon the night of the fire, and car- 
ried to my home. My sicknesss was long, and in my 
delirium I had exposed my guilt to my attendants. In 
my ravings, I had repeatedly attempted my life, which 
| was prevented. My reason returned with my health, 
but the deed which, harrows up my soul, is ever present 
tome. All tranquillity of mind is for ever fled from my 
bosom. In each one I meet, even my most tried and 
valued friends, I see an open or secret enemy, who has 
exposed me to the world, and is about to bring me to 
punishment, as if the hell within my bosom were not 
| eg 
| * . * * ~ 
| ‘Am [a man, to bear this load of wretchedness !—to 
feel the poisonous venom creeping through every limb, 
and vein, and muscle, destroying this body by inches, 
when, in a moment, a little moment, I can end all, all— 
tear myself from myself, and be at peace—peace! ah, 
no !—thou art never to be mine more! never more can 
I know thee—we are henceforth strangers for ever!” 

I have lifted myself to a sitting position upon the sofa 
| where I have been lying. My face is pale and haggard ; 
my eyes are sunken in their sockets, and shoot forth an 
unnatural fire ; and my lips are purple. 

| “Tt is to die but once—death must come to all, a little 

sooner, or a little later—what signifies this brief span ! 
How many days, and months, and years, do men spend 
frivolously ! ay, mischievously for good—better had they 

‘not lived at all. For myself—far better had I not been 
This life is but a burden—a heavy, heavy load to 

I am tired of it, and thus, thus I end it!” 


born! 
| bear. 
| The wretched man had discharged a pistol through 
‘his head, and was found dead upon the floor. 

Thus ended a painful tragedy—a tragedy achieved by 

that unholy lust for sudden riches, which has, within a 
few years past, so engrossed too many of all classes in 
/our country, and upon which, at this moment, hangs a 
_clovd, that should be to the present and future genera- 
tions, like the fiery cloud of old, upon the deserts of the 
east, a warning and a sign for ever! A. Us 
New-York, 1840. 
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Original. || rate doors. The burying-place at the back, in which 


MY FIRST SCHOOL-MISTRESS. | *¢pt some member of almost every family in the village, 


all are mingled with the first memories of childhood. 


a= 
BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. The interior of the building was solemn and imposing 
—opposite the southern entrance, a huge box pulpit 
monopolized half that end of the building, backed by an 


arched window, crowded with small panes of greenish 


“He hung his head—each noble aim, 
And hope and feeling which had slept 
From boyhood’s hour, that instant came 


Fresh o'er him, and he wept—he wept! glass, and surmounted by a wooden canopy, venerable 
Blest tears of soul-felt penitence, | with dust, and heavy carved work. Beneath this pile of 
In whose benign, redeeming flow, } ‘ . 
Is felt the first, the only sense unpainted wood, and along the whole paneled front, ran 


Of guiltless joy that guilt can know.” ‘the deacon’s seat, with doors opening near the foot of 


I coup not have been more than six years of age each set of winding pulpit stairs, and before the whole, 
! 


when she died, and yet I remember my first school-mis- | stood the communion table of cherry-wood. Two broad 





tress as distinctly as the faces that passed before me an | aisles crossed each other at right angles, dividing the 
hour since. She was a quiet, gentle creature, that won| body of the house into four distinct portions, each filled 
the love of every living thing that looked upon her. In re- | with low square péws, edged with a carved resemblance 
pose, her face was sad, sweet, and full of thought, but not | of lattice work. The galleries were deep, heavy, and 
handsome; though, when lighted up by a smile, it seemed dimly lighted, and in the brightest day, was insufficient 
beautiful as an angel’s. I was a mere child, but my | to relieve the shadowy gloom that for ever hung about 
heart yearned toward her with clinging tenderness when- | the old building. I shall never forget the thrill of awe, 
ever she bent those large loving eyes on my face, as if with which we gazed in each others faces, on the first 
she had been my own mother, or a dear elder sister. || morning we entered its ponderous doors, and heard the 
When she laid her small hand on my hair, and praised | sound of our footsteps, as we crept timidly up the aisle, 
my work, her low voice would send a thrill of strange | reverberating through the empty galleries. Our mis- 
pleasure through my veins, and I returned her care with | tress, too, looked pale and death-like, for a greenish 
a love that lingers round my heart even yet, though | light was shed over her from the arched window, and 
years have swept over her grave, and her name is almost | her naturally delicate features took the hue of marble. 
forgotten. ' It was long before we could settle ourselves to the sim- 

The humble district school-house, which stood on the | ple studies allotted to us, or could shake off the gloom 
summit of a very beautiful hill overlooking our village, | flang over our young spirits by the vast solitude of the 
had given place to a smart academy, with a belfry and | place. But custom soon wore off this sombre feeling; 
green blinds, and which claimed the dignity of a male | we soon found out that nothing on earth could be better 
teacher the year round. Now it was not to be expected | calculated for a game of hide and seek, after school- 
that a graduate of Yale College—a man who taught hours, than the host of pews, and the heavy, old rumbling 
Latin and spoke French, could manage to teach the galleries. The deacon’s seat became an excellent recep- 
* little girls’ class” how to knit worsted and sew patch-| tacle for our sun-bunnets and dinner-baskets, and the 
work, or that the smaller boys would make very great) lower pulpit stairs made capital seats for the sewing 
progress in their long lessons. So, after various meetings | class, for they received the benefit of extra light from 
and consultations held by the committee, it was decided } the arched window; beside, the stairs were carpeted, 
that the younger twigs, comprising some twenty children, and the benches were not, although our removal to the 
all under ten years—should be cut off from that mother | old meeting-house rendered us far more comfortable and 
tree of learning—the academy, and placed under the | happy than we had been with our learned master of the 
charge of a woman teacher, who was expected to bend | academy. We had no older scholars to amuse them- 
and cultivate them, so that in due season they might selves with our imperfect pronounciations; and if the 
again be gathered beneath the shadow of that august || academy bell did sometimes drown the humble rat-tat- 
institution. I have said that the district school-house | tat of our mistress’ ruler against the heavy door-post of 
had been levelled to make room for the new building, so, | the old meeting-house, with its aristocratic clamor, then 
as the meeting-house, which stood opposite, but in a ten minutes play-time, thus gained, more than compensa 
less exalted situation, was only used on Sundays, it was | ted for the lack of dignity. As far as out-door conveniences 
deemed advisable that our young ideas should be taught | went, we certainly had the advantage of our lofty neigh- 
to shoot in that sacred and ancient building. It wus a) bors. The sweep of heavy green-sward, which fell from 
venerable if not very imposing pile—a solitary survivor | the old building to the highway, with a scarcely percep 
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of the old-fashioned Presbyterian meeting-houses, now, | tible descent, afforded us a delightful play-ground, and [ 


we fear, departed from the bosom of Convecticut for | we had the benefit of an old patriarch apple-tree, always 
ever. Dignified by its own simple antiquity, the old full of robins’ nests, and heavy with blossoms in the 
meeting-house rises before my mental vision, Its three | spring season, and which afforded us a delicious assort- 
heavy doors opening to the south, east, and west, its) ment of fine green apples during the summer, If our 
narrow windows and weather-beaten front, that had | teacher was sent for from a distant town; and if she was 
braved the storms of a hundred winters—the footpaths, pot so well versed in the dead languages, and general 
worn smooth and hard, branching from the highway up | sciences as the student across the way, she had one of the 
the gentle acclivity through the green-sward to the sepa- | best hearts and sweetest tempers that ever brooded in 
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female bosom. There was not a child in her little || been left open to admit a free circulation of air through 
school, who did not love her. It was beautiful to see | the old building. My seat was near the pulpit, directly 
the little girls gather about her chair on a morning, with | opposite the northern door, which commanded a view of 
their simple offerings. One would bring a cluster of red | the highway. I was gazing idly at the sunshine which 
cherries, and with the thanks of her kind teacher, causing | lighted up a portion of the lawn in beautiful contrast 
with the thick grass which still lay in the shade, glittering 


her little heart to leap, and her eye to brighten, would 
return to her seat and hold up her book to hide the | with rain-drops—for there had been a shower during the 
happy smiles, which spring up so naturally to the face of | night—when a strange horseman appeared, galloping 
a child at each pleasurable emotion. Another brought | along the road. He checked his horse, and after sur- 
a handful of damask roses, and was made happy if for | veying the old meeting-house a moment, turned into the 





that day one of the half-open buds shed its fragrance on | footpath leading to the southern door. 
” It was Seldom have I seen a more lofty carriage or imposing 
marvellous how soon the affectionate creatures learned | person, than that of the stranger as he rode slowly across 


the bosom or amid the curls of “ the mistress. 


to study her taste, and to read the expression of her | the lawn. Hibs face, at a first view, appeared eminently 
eyes. Though she seldom displayed a preference for | handsome; but on a second perusal, a close observer 
any one of our little gifts, but received all kindly, and | might have detected something daring and impetuous, 
with her own sweet, grateful smile; there was not a|| which would have taught him to suspect impudence, 
child in school who could not have named her favorite | if not want of principle in the possessor. He was 
flower, or who would have dreamed of bringing any mounted on a noble horse, and his dress, though care- 
thing overblown or gorgeous for her. \| lessly worn, was both rich and elegant. He had ridden 

Miss Bishop had not been among us a fortnight, before | close to the door, and was dismounting, when Miss 
we knew that she was not happy. The color on her | Bishop looked up. A slight cry burst from her lips, 
delicate cheek was unsteady, and sometimes far, far too and starting from her seat, she turned wildly toward the 
brilliant. There were times when she would sit and | side door as if meditating an escape; but the stranger 
gaze through the window into the grave-yard, with her || had scarcely set his foot within the building, when she 
large melancholy eyes surcharged with a strange light, || moved down the aisle, though her face was deadly pale, 
as if she were pondering on the time when she, also, | and there was a look of mingled terror and grief in her 
might lie down in the cold earth and be at rest. She eyes. The stranger advanced to meet her with a quick, 
was not gloomy—far from it; at times she was gay and | eager step, and put forth his hand. At first she seemed 
child-like as ourselves. On a rainy day, when the grass about to reject it, and when she did extend hers, it was 





was wet, and we were obliged to find amusement within | tremblingly and with evident reluctance. He retained 
doors, I have known her join in our little games with a | her hand in his, and bending forward, as if about to 
mirth as free as that which gushed up from the lightest | salute her. She shrunk back, shuddering beneath his 
heart among us. At such times, she would sing to us | gaze; and we could see that deepcrimson flush dart over 
by the hour together, till the galleries and the old arch ! her cheek like the shadow of a bird, flitting across the 
seemed alive with bird music. But her cheerfulness was | sun's disk. The stranger dropped her hand, and set his 
hot constant; it seemed to arise more from principle and | lips hard together, while she wrung her hands and utter- 
& strong resolution to overcome sorrow, than from a_,| ed some words, it seemed, of entreaty. He looked hard 
spontaneous impulse of the heart. || in her face as she spoke, but without appearing to heed 

It is strange what fancies will sometimes enter the her appeal, he walked a few paces up the aisle, and 
taking off his hat, leaned heavily against a pew door 


minds of children—how quick they are to perceive, and 
which chanced to be open. His was a bold counte- 


how just are the deductions they will often draw from 
nance! I have seldom looked on a forehead so massive 


slight premises. It was not long before the sorrow which 
evidently hung over our young mistress, became a sub-|| and full of intellect. Yet the dark kindling eye, the 
ject of speculation and comment in our play-hours. One | haughty lip, bespoke an untamed will, and passions yet 
morning she came to the house rather later than usual. | to be conquered, or to be deeply repented of in re- 
We were all gathered about the door to receive her; | morse and in tears. As he stood before that timid girl, 


: 
she shrunk from, and yet seemed almost fascinated by 


and when she waved her hand in token that we should 
take our places, there was a cheerful strife which should | the extraordinary power of expression that passed over 
obey the signal first. Never do I remember her so | his face. His dark eyes grew misty and melting with 
beautiful as on that morning. The clear snow of her tenderness as he took ber hand again, reverently between 
forehead, and that portion of her slender neck, exposed | both his, and pleaded with her as one pleading for his 
last hope in life. We could not hear his words, but 


by her high dress, mingled in delicate contrast with the 
damask brightness on her cheek and lips. An expression | there was something in the deep tones of his voice, and 
in that air of mingled pride, energy and supplication, 
which few women could have resisted. But she did 
resist, though even a child might have seen that the 
effort was breaking her heart. Sadly, and in a voice 


of contentment, subdued the sometimes painful bril- 


lianey of her eyes, and with a beautiful smile, beaming | 
over that face in thanks for the offering, she took a 
half-open white rose, with a faint blush slumbering in 





its core, from the hand of a little girl, and twined it | full of suppressed agony and regret, she answered him, 


among her hair, just over the left temple, before taking | her small hands were clasped imploringly, and her 
sweet face was lifted to his with the expression of a 
i) 


her seat. The morning was warm, and all the doors had 
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tried spirit, beseeching the tempter to depart and leave | A week went by, and every day we could see that our 
her in peace. | “ young mistress ” walked more feebly up the lawn, and 


Again he answered her, but now his voice trembled, | that the color in her cheek became painfully vivid. She 


and its deep tones were broken as they swelled through | had always been troubled with a slight cough, but now 
the hollow building. When he had done, she spoke it often startled us with its frequency and hollowness. 
again in the same tone as before, and with the expres- | On Saturday, it had been her habit to give us some little 
sion of sad resolve unmoved from her face. He became | proof of approbation—a certificate, sometimes neatly 
angry at last; his eyes kindled, and his heavy forehead | written, but more frequently ornamented by a tiny rose— 
gathered in a frown. She had extended her hand, as if | a butterfly or grasshopper, from her own exquisite pencil. 





to take farewell; but he dashed it away, and, regardless ||On the Saturday night in question, she had distributed 


of her timid voice, rushed toward the door. her little gifts, and it chanced that a simple daisy, most 
Miss Bishop tottered up the aisle, and sunk to her beautifully colored, fell to me. I had long had a strange 
chair, trembling all over, and drawing her breath in | wish to possess a lock of her hair, and this night found 
quick, painful gasps. We all started up, and were || courage to express it. As she extended the daisy for 
about to crowd around her with useless tears and | my acceptance, I drew close to her chair, and whis- 
lamentations, when the young man came up the aisle pered, “If you please, Miss Bishop, I would much 
again. We shrunk back around the pulpit stairs, and |'rather have some of your hair—that beautiful bright 
watched his motions, like a flock of frightened birds | ey] that always hangs back of your ear.” 
when the hawk is hovering in the air above them. | 
**Mary,” he said, bending over her chair, and speak- |! 
ing in a low, suppressed voice—for all traces of passion 
hed disappeared from bis face.“ Bary, once agein, end | holding up the ringlet allowed it to fall slowly down to 
fur the last time, I entreat you take back the cruel words || 


] f rich gl I had 

you have spoken. They will be the ruin of us both— PP of ey ae eee ae 
; . | the daisy, top, and went home a proud and happy child. 
for, conceal it as you will, you cannot have forgotten the || . 
: ” | The next Monday was a melancholy day to us all; for 


With a gentle smile, she took her scissors and cut off 
the curl which I had so long coveted. She seemed 
pleased with my eager expressions of delight, and 


past. There was a time— 


“ Do not speak of it, George Mason, if you would not }our mistress was ill—very ill. The doctor was afraid 





that she never would be well again. We sat down 
break my heart here, and at once—do not—in mercy, | & 7 
: , ” | together as they told us this, and cried as if some great 

arouse memories that never will sleep again!’ said the | 


poor girl rising slowly to her feet, and wringing her || evil had fallen upon us. We saw her once again, but 
hands, over which tear-drops fell like rain. it was in the gloom of a death-chamber, and then she 


“ Be calm, Mary, | beseech you. I will say nothing 
that ought to pain or terrify you thus—consent to fulfil 


was in her old place again, there in the broad aisle of 





| the meeting-house, but a coffin was her resting-place, and 
when we gathered ebout her, weeping and full of sorrow, 


the engagement so cruelly broken off, and here, in this 


= way : ime 
sacred place, 1 promise never to stand beside a gambling | she did not hear the voice of her little scholars. 


table, or touch another card in my life. I know that in || Our mistress was buried back of the old meeting-house, 
other things I have sinned against you, almost beyond | and very often would the children she loved so fondly, 
forgiveness, but I will do any thing, every thing that | linger about her grave. It was a strange fancy, but I 
you can dictate to atone for the wrongs done that—that seldom visited the shady spot without taking with me 
poor girl, and I will never, never see her again.” the little work-bag which contained her presents, and 
Miss Bishop looked up with a painful smile, and a| that one precious ringlet—her last gift. I was never 
faint color spread from her face, down over her neck and | afraid to linger about the resting-places of the dead, and 
bosom. | one evening the twilight had settled over me while I still 
Can you take away the stain which has been selfishly | 8@t by that meekly-made grave. All at once the sound 
flung on her pure spirit—can you gather up the affections | of a heavy footstep startled me, and the shadow of a 
of a young heart when once wickedly lavished, and teath |, ™®" fell athwart the grass. I knew him at once, though 
them to bud and blossom in the bosom which sin has | he was much paler than formerly, and there was an 
desolated ? As well might you attempt to give its perfume | expression of suffering on his face that awoke all my 
back to the withered rose, or take away the stain from | childish sympathy. It was the same man who bad 
a bruised lily, when its urn has been broken and tram- | visited our mistress on the week before she left us. He 
pled in the dust. Vain man! Go and ask forgiveness of | seemed surprised at finding a child so near her grave; 
that God, whose most lovely work you have despoiled. but when he saw that I recognized him, began to ques- 
With all your pride and wealth of intellect, you have no tion me about the departed. I told him all, and he 
power to make atonement to that one human being, whom | wept like a child, for my presence was no restraint upon 
you have led into sin and sorrow.” | him. After a time he took me in his arms, and asked if 
She turned from him as the last words died on her | the departed had never given me any present—a picture- 
lips, and covering ber face, wept as one who had nae book or certificate which I would part with—he would 
comfort left. Tears stood in that proud man’s eye, and | give me a beautiful piece of gold for. 1 thought of my 
his haughty lip trembled as he gazed upon her. He did | precious ringlet, and there was a struggle in my young 
not speak again, but lifted her hand reverently to his | beart. 
lips, and hastened away. “ Did you love our mistress?” I inquired, for it seemed 
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wrong to give up the beautiful curl to any one who had || 


| 


not loved her as well as I had done. 
“Love her—oh, God, did I not!” he exclaimed, | 
covering his face and bursting into tears—such tears as | 
can only be wrung from a strong, proud man. 
“Don’t ery, don’t cry! I will give you the hair, I will 
indeed,” I exclaimed, eager to pacify him, for it seemed 
strange and unnatural to see a man weep. Taking the | 
ringlet from very work-bag, I held it up in the moon-| 
light. His tears were checked at the sight, and with a | 
quick breath he took it from my hand. Another burst | 
of grief swept over him, and then he became more calm. 
When he saw that I would not take the gold, he kissed 
my forehead, and led me forth from the grave of “ my | 
first school-mistress.”’ 





Original. 
SONGS OF THE WIND. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


It was a summer eve, upon a scene 

Lovely and rich, the glowing sun went down, 
And through the purple twilight’s hazy screen, 

Gleamed Dian’s crescent crown. 


Earth seemed to breathe again; the burning heat 
Of noon had passed, and o'er the fields embrowned, 
The western breeze came forth in fragrance sweet, 
Scattering its freshness round. 


And waving to its breath, the ivy leaves 
That greenly clothed the turret where I sat, 
Gave rustling whispers from the shady eaves, 
That woke the drowsy bat. 


And from a window, crimsoned with the glow 
Of the departing daylight, there were rolled 

Strains of rich music, faint, at times, and low, 
Stirring, at times, and bold. 


Wild was the measure, for the harp that woke 
The music, answered with its trembling strings 
To the invisible and fitful stroke 
Of Zephyr’s waving wings. 


And Fancy, as the strain gave thrilling sound, 
Or into silence sinking softly died, 

Hovering my wrapt and dreamy sense around 
Wild words supplied. 


SONGS OF THE WIND.—No. I. 


To the tones of the harp, as they rose and fell, 

Touched by the wings of the passing breeze, 

Thought added words from her magic cell— 
Words like these :— 





SONGS OF THE WIND.---TO JULIE. 





| 
' 


A gallant ship on a glassy ocean 
Silently lies; 
The loose sails flap with her heaving motion, 
And round her fearless flies 
The water bird, 
For he hath not heard 
Sound of life from the drowsy crew; 
For, amongst them all, there are but two 
Upon whose eyes the dew 
Of slumber doth not drop— 

One at the helm, one in the top;— 
This one gazeth forth to see 
Token or sign of me, 

That \ooketh up to the idle sail, 
Then to the vane on the quarter rail, 
Then to the bright and waveless sea, 
But nowhere he traces a glimpse of me; 
Yet am I nearer than they suppose, 
Whistle,” sailor, and I will hear ;— 
Look ! there are ripplings dark 
Spreading behind your barque, 
And the streamer shows 
I am near; 

The lighter sails my influence feel, 
Now doth the proud ship heel, 
Foam at her prow— 

Foam in her wake— 

Forward she flies 
Hufrying now 
The hills to make 
Which faint and blue in the distance rise. 


* It isa common thing during the continuance ofcalm weather 


| at sea, to hear the sailors whistling for a wind. 





| 
| 


Boston, Mass. 


Original. 
TO JULIE. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


I’xx think thou art with me in spirit, whene’er, 


| 


| 


As day is declining, sweet music floats by, 


Breathing softly those strains we used often to hear 


With emotion, that sent the warm tear to the eye. 


And when her last smile has grown dim in the west, 


And the fair crescent moon hovers brightly above, 


Like anvearth-released spirit that watches the rest, 


Of some dear one below it continues to love, 


When through the green forest-glade, fragrant winds 


steal, 
With a voice ever sweetest at daylight's decline, 


And in tones sad and low breathe their thrilling appeal 


To the heart, then I'll think that thy spirit’s with mine. 
Wolfeboro’, N. H. 











DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE. 








@rigincs. 
DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE; 


OR, THE STORY OF THE WHITE MARE. 


Tue history of the great picture is familiar; but, it is 
not every one who has made himself acquainted with its 
counterpart, and for a very good reason: no son or daugh- 
ter of Adam knows any thing about it but ourselves, and 
of course we are “ original” —probably the most original 
writer of the present day, (or night, to be strictly accu- 


rate, for we are delving into this business at half pas holler; he cant paint death on his fast trotter like this! 


twelve, P. M.) 
The “ grey mare” has sometimes been considered “the 
At 


any rate we intend to make her so on this occasion, for 


better horse,’’ and she may have been, we believe. 


we propose so to paint her exploits as to founder her 
Death 
may consider himself very respectable a cheval, and 
the “ historical painter” may pride himself upon it, and 


male competitor during the first mile of the heat. 


his executors may take airs, if they please; but a “dis- 
cerning public” will see and acknowledge the difference 
Death is a different thing when 
mounted on an imaginary steed, from what he is on a 


between the sexes! 


veritable nag, of the same color and an opposite gender. 

Mr. Valentine Volutus Grubworm, of Voluntown, in 
the staid old state of Rhode Island, once made a visit 
to New-York, and went, while he was sojourning in that 
great city, to the extraordinary extravagance of giving a 
quarter of a dollar for admission to the exhibition of 
‘Death on the Pale Horse.” 

He thought it tolerably good, though he considered it 
rather “ risky” for Squire Skeleton to ride out upon such 
a colt with no better bridle. No matter, however, he 
was pleased with the picture, and it was his opinion, that 
it would be just the thing for the sign post of Deacon 
Thurston, the tavern keeper near Taunton, who generally 
keeps full length portraits of several distingues in the 
equestrian circles, by way of adornment to his bar room. 
Filled with these feelings and prepared for eating, sleep- 
ing and dreaming upon horse flesh, he went home to 
East Greenwich; and it becomes us to say, because sober 
truth urges us to say it, that on the very night of his ar- 
rival, the classic picture of the pale horse, became as in- 
significant as a sorrel colt, compared with the mother— 
(if we were more particular, we should probable call her 
the ‘‘ dam") of that highly favored animal. 

Miss Mehitable Mohair—called by those best ac- 
quainted with her, for the last seven years, No hair, as 
she really had for that period, very little of her own— 
had strided a wind-broken jade, lately turned off the fur- 
row for sheer inability to plough; and the poor old beast 
being superanuated beyond all useful avocation, had been 
mounted by Miss Mohair, from mere sympathy of color 
between the capillary accompaniments of the two wor- 
Both of them had grown 
Where, as Falstaff 
It so happen- 


thies, biped and quadruped. 
grey, in a struggle against time. 
said, could you find better “ sympathy ?” 
ed that Mr. Grubworm returned by twilight to his native 
village, Slumpington, and long before he had reached 
the outmost suburb of that interesting hamlet, he 
encountered Old Grey and his phantom rider. They ap- 
peared tobe a couple of twin skeletons, and which look- 


ed most like the handy work of people who had “been 
picking a bone with the grave,’’ was more than Grub- 
worm would have been willing to take the responsibility 
of deciding. Mehitable made decidedly a good ghost, 
and her ambler to do exact justice in the premises, was 
all that could be desired of a starveling of the stable. 
“Lord a’ mercy on us,” says Mr. G; “here’s another 
guess picture of death on the pale horse, than that ere 
daub I seed down to York : if I could catch that pair of 
otomies* I'd undersell that feller in Barclay street, all 
He aint up to it. It takes a Yankee gal and a Yankee 
hoss to show off the real critters; but I rather ‘spect it 
aint best to make light of it—I guess these are both 
ghosts and I wish I wasn’t quite so near ’em. One on 
‘em looks dreadfully like Hitty Mohair and t'other beast 
is the very image of Old Suke; but its my opinion that 
both on ’em have been murdered, just as the hoss and his 
rider were murdered in the picture, and they have met 
me here in Slump Swamp, only just to convince me of it.” 


At that moment, horse and rider came plump upon the 


New-York connoiseur, and happening, (the horse, ) just at 
that time to stumble, Hitty and Sukey tumbled incon- 
tinently upon our hero. The collision was none of the 
most comfortable, and would have convinced almost any 
body else that there was two much pulpability about it, 
to be considered ghostly, at any rate. It had, however, 
no such result. Mr. Grubworm was only the more con- 
firmed in his terror, and was made quite sure that there 
was something supernatural in the rencounter; when 
after digging himself from under, he was addressed ina 
cracked voice in these words—whether from horse or 
rider, he never satisfactorily ascertained—at least for 
some time. 

‘“‘ Grubworm,” says the ghost, “get up, and help us 
up, if you aint too drunk.” 

‘Well, I guess that’s a good one,” answered the suf- 
“ Drunk, I wonder! 


ferer. Whose staggeration is this 


| here to be laid to, I should like to know ?” 


“Why, yourn to be sure,” says the ghost. “’Tisn’t 
likely the misfortun’d happened if you hadn’t a stumbled 
under Sukey’s fore heels.” 

All Mr. Grubworm could respond, in the terror of the 
moment, was comprised in very few words. 

“ Like enough; but ’tisn’t best to make any words 
about it: I dare say its all my doins, but where under the 
light of heaven’s did you come from, Hitty, and how 
under the sun come you to get on to that ere darned old 
droudge, of a dark night ?—she hasn’t done nothin’ but 
plough between corn ever since I can remember.” 

The nocturnal equestrian was, as we think, perfectly 
satisfactory in her explanation, which was given in sub- 
stance as follows: the language we take the liberty of 
translating from the patois of Narragansett to legitimate 
English. 

“Mr. Grubworm, I merely mounted old Trotty My 
Tramp, for an evening ride down to Elder Slocum’s cor 
ference, and our meeting with you was accidental alto 
gether. If both of us looked like ghosts, I cant help it. 
It is rather likely we did ; but if you have seen any thing 





* This is white oak Yankee for anatomy. 
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TO ELIZA.---GER 


——— ———-- ———— — 


, — 
in New-York, where I understand you have been fooling 


away your time, and where your neighbors say you have 


written desperate accounts of your sights—if you have | 


seen any thing equal to ‘‘ death on the pale horse,” which 


Sukey and I have had the honor of presenting to you to- | 


night, | am very much mistaken. If you have not, sup- 
pose you should hand us over one and six pence for the 


show !”’ Cc. F. D. 


Original. 
TO ELIZA.—ABSENT. 


BY T. & ARTHUR. 


DisTANCE our bodies may divide, 
But spirit knows no space, 

For though afar from thee I am, 
I look upon thy face, 


And see thy dear eyes’ sparkling glance, 
And hear thy lip’s fond eloquence, 


And feel thy gentle smile !— 


Our babe lies nestling on thy breast, 


Its heavings lull it into rest. 


And now within its cradle-bed, 
How gently thou dost lay 

It down, and hush it into sleep, 
Then softly steal away. | 

Thou’ rt thinking now, I know, of me, 

Thy eye looks in so dreamily. 
Ab! sigh not thus, my love, | 

I’m not afar, but near thy side 

In thought, in love, my gentle bride. 


No link within the chain that binds 
In one, our hearts, is broken; 
The tie doth but the closer cling— 
Be this, to thee, the token ;— | 
Unite two bodies with one band, 
Force them apart with eager hand, 
And this will then be found ; 
The tie that once seemed loose and weak 
Hath strength no feeble arm can break. 


’ 


Soon homeward I will turn, and then 
Brief absence will have shown, 

How each to each is dearer far 
Than e’er before was known. 

Thy tone will have a soothing power, 

Unfelt till that fond meeting hour, 
Thy smile will sweeter seem, 

And from that moment I will be 

Far dearer, loved one, unto thee. 


Then sigh not at the lingering hours, 
Twill only make them go, 
Like solemn funeral pagentries, 


Sad, sad, and very slow. 
Nor would I have thee light and gay, 
As bird that kounds from spray te spray, 
Thoughtless and aimless too— 
But calmly happy—peace to prove 
In present or in absent love. 


| almost total neglect of the fancy or the heart. 


| being the Schiller of prose romance. 
| tive power, the philosophy and the purity of that great 


MAN NOVELISTS. 


Original. 
GERMAN NOVELISTS. 


KE. 
Ir has so happened that the most extravagant, only, 
among the numerous modern works of fiction in Germany, 


BY MRS. F. ELLET. 


have come to the knowledge of American readers. From 
these, an estimate has been formed that does injustice to 
| the mass of German prose literature. It is true that to 
| the best and most favored of the various schools, belong 
peculiarities that unfit their productions for the taste of 


romance readers in this country. They, accustomed to 
novels full of striking incident and the pathos of charac- 
' ter, would hardly relish the intellectual feasts so much 
- boasted of by the Asthetic scholars of Germany, where 
the metaphysical faculties are amply provided for, to the 
Works 


of this stamp must, of necessity, remain unprized among 
| us, so long as there is so great a difference in the mental 


character of the two nations. But there are authors 


equally free from the exceptionable assumptions of the 


esthetic, and from the exaggeration and mysticism of 
the old-fashioned school. 
few years, begun to attract attention abroad, and will 


These writers have, within a 


doubtless vindicate the romantic reputation of their 
country from the aspersions cast upon it. 

The love of the marvellous and supernatural, which en- 
chained us of old, has no longer power to render us blind 
to sins against good taste. Even the name of Hoffman, 


a rare genius, and a leader in the fantastic path, is now 


| cited to exemplify how the most fertile fancy may be 


rendered useless by unbounded license. It is not our 


object to trace the developement of purer principles of 


' taste in German prose fiction; but we will endeavor to 
| exhibit something of the character of a few of their 
| prominent authors, selecting such as are most likely to 


become popular in this country. 


|| None of their novelists rank higher than Spindler. 
|| He is deservedly illustrious, but we are disposed to deny 


him the praise bestowed by some compatriot critics, of 
He lacks the crea- 


poet, although he merits abundant commendation for 
the fertility of his invention, and his power of depicting 
manners and characters. In his pictures of the feudal 
ages, we are struck by the gloomy colors in which he 
portrays all that we have been wont to associate with 
bright images of romantic honor, valor and simplicity. 
The plot of his stories is happily complicated, and 
always interesting ; and his scenes are strikingly repre- 
sented, and impressive from the strong individuality 
with which he endows his personages. 

| Among his numerous tales, comprising twenty or more 
volumes, the longer Historical Pictures or Sketches pos- 
sess great merit ; and of these, one of the earliest, though 
by no means the most perfect, Der Jude (The Jews) 
offers a fair specimen of his merits and faults as a 
novel writer. Such is the amplification of detail in this 
work, that it would utterly baffle the most patient effort 
jat analysis. In fact, there can hardly be said to be any 
main action or story, the interest being so divided, that 











GERMAN NOVELISTS. 
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we are almost bewildered in the maze. We have stri- || night, and kneel down to pray fervently that he migh: 
king actors enough for half a dozen romances; an ambi-| once behold the spirit of his departed father. His isola 
tious, luxurious prelate, a brilliant but unprincipled ted condition in childhood, nourished in his mind : 
woman, with her agents and her victims—a fierce, law- | degree of self-confidence, a resolute will, and a hatred 
less captain of banditti, a recreant—and a faithful Jew— | of oppression, for which he was remarkable during the 
a lovely, unfortunate Jewess—a noble and moral hero— rest of his life. His exclusion from external sources o 
a fair, ingenuous maiden, who becomes his wife, etc.,| happiness led him to indulge in the creations of imag: 
etc., etc. All these are mingled with a host of others | nation; and this romantic tendency in his mind wa 
less important, and the attention of the reader is strained | cultivated by the narratives of an old sailor, a laborer « 
amid the crowd of incidents, to keep them in view. | the house of one of his relations, who used to spend th 
The interest must be powerful that could carry the rea- | evenings in relating wild adventures by sea and land- 
der through such a labyrinth to the end; and that we the marvellous histories of Robert Pierrot, Robinsm 


arrived there, we regard as no small triumph of the | Crusoe, etc., etc. The fancy of the youthful audit 7 


author. He gives a most graphic and life-like, though became deeply imbued with a love of the wild ani 
a dark picture of the age; of the luxury and rapacity of | wondrous, till he began to imagine himself called to th 
the priesthood, and the violence and rapine prevailing destiny of a Robinson Crusoe. He looked forwar 
even among the nobility, as well as their lawless impe- | with eagerness to his anticipated voyage to the Sout 
riors. The sketches of Thierre and of Wallrade, are | Sea Islands; applied himself diligently to the studi« 
admirable, as are those of the Duke, Ben David, the | befitting a seaman, and actually commenced a jourm 
Jew, and some of the nobles. Regina is a sweet crea- in which he determined to record all extraordinar 
tion. We cannot say as much for the hero and heroine; occurrences. 

Dagobert’s love for Esther makes no manner of progress But the day dreams of a lad, twelve years old, am 
through the four volumes; and it is a poor piece of con-| seldom realized. Circumstances made him indeed : 


trivance, that, at the Jeast, disappoints expectation by wanderer; but not exactly in the way he anticipated” 


making him marry Regina. The chief fault of the | In 1795, he began his travels through Germany towar 
novel is its want of unity. The fortunes of the elder | the south. On entering Switzerland, he felt as if trav 
Frosch, the love and adventures of the younger, the ported into a new world. He wept tears of joy @ 
exploits of the bandits, the persecution of the Jews, and | beholding her mountains, her luxuriant woodland, be 
the proceedings of the Secret Tribunal—are mingled in | cataracts, and her bright blue streams. He visite 
one web, but do not tend to one point. That a painful every part of the country, and spared no effort to rend: 
impression remains on the mind, is owing to the strong | himself familiar with the customs, manners and char 
light in which Spindler exhibits the abuses of the feudal | ter of the people among whom he desired to spend by 
system; the unrelieved aspect in which he shows the days. Having been prevailed on to take charge of 
evils of society in “ the first half of the fifteenth century.” | school, and afterwards created a citizen, he was engage 
Tromlitz, though inferior in invention to Spindler, in turn by the governors of many Swiss Cantons, © 
equals him in the faculty of individualizing his persona- | administrative offices; till, at length displeased with i 
ges, and painting the peculiarities of different countries conduct of the Berne Senate, he withdrew from publi 
and ages. He is abundantly prolific, and though he | life. 
cannot be esteemed a novelist of great skill, his works | Thenceforth he passed his time in the bosom of be 
are rich in interest, and take a strong hold on the ima- | family, occupied in domestic pleasures and cares, a) 
gination. Like Spindler, he is too fond of multiplying | devoted to the pursuits of literature. His works are 
characters, but excels in historical portraitures, and in | more sustained excellence than is usual in a volumin 
the art of showing, by forcible example, the influence of | writer. His stories do not irresistibly compel attent 
different times and circumstances on the human mind. | by startling incident, so much as attract by simple path 
The dramatic interest he imparts to his stories, and the | and delicate discrimination of character. A vein of s 
boldness of his conceptions, have commanded for him a runs through many of them, which is generally pleas 
success, which qualities less universally popular, might and in good taste, but sometimes degenerates into car: 
have failed to obtain. Yet we know not if any secondary ture, and savors of contempt for the ordinary forms 
degree of praise ought to be bestowed on his just pictures | society. He had, too, the fault common to many of } 
of historical character in Germany and Italy. || countrymen—a fondness for sentimental philosophizi% 
Many of the tales of Zschokke have been transiated, | and for tedious disquisitions ; these he introduces in! 
and published in the magazines of the day, and have | dialogue, too often at the risk of becoming tiresom 
met with general favor. He is, in truth, a favorite, both, Some of his tales—as Kros—Die Verklarungen, 
in Germany and Switzerland, and numbered among the | are written apparently to illustrate some theory, 
classics in his line. He was born at Magdeburg, in arguments being mingled with the narrative. Tbe 
1771; and being deprived of both his parents at an early | that are most free from this tone of exaggerated phil 
age, was brought up by his relatives. When very young | phy, are delightful; for example—Florete, a chart 
he learned to feel deeply the want of parental care and | tale of the first love of Henry 1V. Leaves from ® 
affection; he never saw without tears, says his biogra- journal of a Vicar in Wiltohire. The Dead Gu 
pher, the tenderness lavished on his playmates by their “ Tis very possible.” The Evening before the Wé 


fond parents; and often used to rise from his bed at | ding, and many others. 
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GERMAN NOVELISTS. 
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Another of Zschokke’s defects is a frequent disregard || 


of probability. T'he Blue Miracle—Tautchen Rosma- 
rin— Walpurgis night—Die Nacht in Brezwezmeisl, 
ete., are exceptionable on this ground. Most of his 
productions illustrate some moral truth, or convey some | 
just precept. 
tentment and pious submission to the will of Providence. 


-_ ~ » . e | 
The Vicar’s Journal is in praise of con. 





Die Bohne flings a shaft at female gossip, and the absur- 
dity of a morbid fancy. 


life, illustrated in the history of a statesman famed for 
moderation and distrust of fortune’s constancy—who 


kept his place in all the changes of government, during, || 
and after the French Revolution. | 


Hauff has as much simple pathos as Zschokke, with 


more of an air of reality about his tales. They have, it 


, : . , | 
is true, a romantic tone, sometimes bordering on extrava- |) 


gance; but when he does not overstep bounds, he wo 
truly touching. One of his most beautiful tales—“‘ 7'he 
Beggar-girl of Pont des Arts,” is spoiled by a denoue- 
ment that outrages probability, as well as decorum. | 
The author goes too far in endeavoring to enlist our | 
sympathies for a gifted woman, whom a wayward for- || 
tune ceases not to persecute, and threatens to overwhelm | 
her, till she is driven to rescue herself by the sacrifice of | 
The following is a description of the 





her noble feelings. 
heroine’s first appearance. 


“One evening—it was about eleven of the clock, 


The Dead Guest is in ridicule || 


of superstition. ‘“ Tis very possible,” shows the advanta- | 
ges of a sober mind through the vicissitudes of human | 








rainy, and the wind blowing cold and piereing, we were 
going from the Quai Malaquais, over Pont des Arts to || 
the Louvre. Pont des Arts is only passable for foot || 
passengers; and it happened that no one was stirring 
any where about us. We crossed the bridge, drawing 
our cloaks well round us, and I was already ascending 
the steps on the other side, when my attention was 
arrested by an unexpected sight. } 

There stood, leaning on the bridge, a tall and slender 
female figure. A dark-colored hat was tied close down 
over her face, which was further concealed by a green 
veil. She wore a dark silk mantle, and the wind, which 
blew fiercely against her, revealed the outline of a deli- 
cate and youthful shape. A small hand was put forth 
from her cloak, and held a plate; before her was a 
lantern, the feeble and flickering light of which fell on a 
foot that Cinderella might have coveted. Nowhere is 
there, perhaps, so much misery in contact with so 
much luxury and magnificence, as in Paris; yet there 
are comparatively few beggars. They seldom are seen 
pushing their way forward; and never run after the 
stranger, nor persecute him with petitions. The infirm 
or blind sit or kneel at the corners of the streets, quietly 
holding out a hat, and leaving it to the passer-by, to 
notice or disregard their supplications. The beggars I 
felt most for were those who took their station nightly in 
the streets, with heads covered, motionless, and ashamed, 
*pparently, of their occupation. My acquaintances in 
Paris had informed me, that these were, for the most 
part, people of respectable condition, reduced by misfor- 
tune to extremity; who, unwilling or unable to earn 








their bread, had resorted to this last expedient to pro. 
1} 
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long a wretched existence—till despair terminated it in 
the waters of the Seine. 

To this class, undoubtedly, belonged the female of 
Pont des Arts, whose appearance struck me. I looked 
at her more closely; her limbs seemed to tremble more 
violently from cold, than the flame of her lantern; but 
she was silent, suffering the bleak night wind to speak 
for her. I felt in my pockets; but could not find a 
frank—a single sous. I turned to Faldner and asked 
him for some change; but, vexed at being exposed to 
the cold by my delay, he cried, ‘ Leave the beggar and 
come along! Let us get to bed, for I am freezing!” 

“‘ Only a few sous, friend !’’ I insisted; he caught me 
by the cloak to pull me forward. The poor damsel now 
ventured to say, in a voice trembling, but very sweet— 
and to our astonishment, in good German, “ Oh, gentle- 


| men, have compassion!” Her voice, and unexpected 


use of my native language, affected me powerfully; I 
again urged my request for some change. Faldner 
laughed. ‘‘ Here,” said he, “are a few franks; make 
your bargain with the girl, but let me out of the scrape!” 
He hastened away as he spoke. I felt really embar- 
rassed ; she must have heard what my companion said, 
and I feared we had wounded the feelings of one in mis- 
fortune. “« My girl,” 
said I, “you have chosen a poor place to stand; there 
will not many pass here to-night.” 


I approached her hesitatingly. 


“If only,” whispered she, scarce audibly, after a 
pause—“ if only those few who pass have feeling for the 
”? 


unhappy! 
There was something in her manner, and the tone in 


| which she spoke, that showed she had seen better times. 


“You are my countrywoman,” I continued; “may I 
ask—will you tell me, if I can, do more for you, than 
give you this trifle of silver?” 

She answered—“ We are very poor, and my mother 
is sick and helpless.” 

impelled by the unaccountable feeling of sympathy I 


experienced for the girl, I asked, “ Will you conduct me 
to your mother?” She was silent; the request seemed 
to surprise her. ‘ Think not,” I said, “that I have any 
other motive than the honest wish to aid you, if I ean.” 


“Then come!”’ replied the veiled damsel; she took 


up her lantern, extinguished it, and hid it with the plate, 
under her cloak. 


The girl led the way across the bridge. As I walked 


in silence a little behind her, I bad opportunity to observe 
her. 


Her figure, as far as I could see, for the mantle, 


her whole air, her voice, particularly, bespoke extreme 
youth. Her step was quick, light and elastic. 
declined the assistance of my arm in walking. At the 
end of the bridge she went up into the Rue Mazarin. 
“Has your mother been long sick?” I asked, coming 
to her side, and endeavoring, through her veil, to catch 
\ a glimpse of her features. 


She had 


“For two years,” she answered, sighing; “but it is 


eight days only since she became so bad.” 


“‘ Have you been often at that place?” 
“Where ?” asked she. 

“On the bridge yonder.” 

“ To-night, for the first time,” she answered. 
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“Then you have not, as yet, found any good place; || raised her from her humble attitude. 


other thoroughfares are more frequented.” 


} 
i} 
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He gazed upon 


her; how sad was that look! Her cheeks were pallid 


I had no sooner made this remark than I repented it; and attenuated; her eyes sunken ; her mouth that seemed 
for I saw it must have hurt her. She wept, but sup- |, formed but for smiles, had evidently been long a stranger 


pressed her sobbing as much as possible, and faltered— || t° @ smile. The dark hair that fell over her white fore- 


“Ah! I am such a stranger here, and I am ashamed to 
go into the crowd!” 


How deep must be the misery that bad driven this 
creature to beggary! Once or twice, I confess, the 
thought crossed me which had occurred to Faldner, but 


it was instantly banished. 


outcast class of females, why was she found veiled in a |) 


} 

1} 
| 

I 


If she really belonged to that || 


head, and contrasted with the death-like hue of her 
cheek, gave her an unearthly aspect. 
“Lea! unhappy Lea!”’ cried the young man, “how 


_ | long have you held yourself concealed, and denied your 


friends the cofisolation of knowing that you wanted for 
nothing—of knowing what they could do for you?” 


“Ah! ’tis not for that, that I besought your noble- 
ght y 


spot so unfrequented? Why did she so sedulously con- |, minded sister to bring me hither!” answered she, with 
ceal a form and features, which, judging from what I | mournful smile. What should I need? Long since, 


saw, must possess the advantages of beauty ? 


No! || I buried all my dreams and my hopes; I have planted 


hers was certainly a case of real misfortune; it was this || ™Y remembrances as flowers on the grave, and water the 
and her shrinking diffidence—her evident shame for | flowers with my tears. No! you were ever kind to the 


guiltless poverty, that so appealed to my feelings.” 


/unhappy; give me only the consolation of knowing that 


In the Jew Sutz, Hauff bas furnished a better tale, as || my brother shall not die! Ah! it is so bitter to die; 


far as incident and plot are concerned. Lea is quite 
original creation. The sister of a powerful Jew minister, 


who though favored by the sovereign, is hated by the I! nothing has yet been said of death—and I believe—you j 


| 
| 


people, she has lived secluded from the world, and | 


innocent of all its deceits.. Her brother, designing, sel- 
fish and vicious as he is, has ever been most solicitous 
to shield her from temptation and from evil. Her child- 


like gentleness, her ingenuousness, her dependence, her | 


devoted affection, with her virtuous feeling and magna- 
nimity, are beautifully painted, and form a character 
quite new in German fiction. We had marked for 
extraction, from this interesting story, the spirited scene 
of the Jew’s arrest after the death of the Duke; but our 
limits oblige us to be content with quoting a touching 
paragraph relating to Lea. The Jewish maiden’s for- 
mer lover is one of those who conduct the trial of the 
ex-minister. 


“It was a gloomy evening in October; the old advo- | 


cate had been some days absent, and his son was at 
work in the library-room at a new examination, when 
his younger sister, now the happy bride of Captain Reel- 
zingen, entered, looking more grave than usual. She 
spoke, at first, upon different matters, but seemed scarce 
able to restrain the tears, which, at length glistened in 
her soft blue eyes, while she asked if her brother would 
be angry at her introducing an old acquaintance. The 
young man looked at her in surprise, but ere he could 
answer, Katharine hastened from the apartment, and 
returned leading in a veiled lady. Before the light 
fell on her whole figure—before she raised her veil, his 
throbbing heart told him who stood before him. The 
blood rushed to his temples; he started up, but she had 
already cast herself at his feet, and thrown back her 
veil. It was Lea; those eyes once beloved, were tear- 
fully and imploringly raised to his; her pale thin hands 
clasped together, were stretched toward him in act of 
supplication. ‘ Mercy!” she cried; “let him not die! 
they say he must die; his only hope is in you. Where 
shall I find words to touch your generous heart? to 
speak to you who once understood me so well?’ Tears 
choked her utterance, and Katharine also wept. Full of 
surprise and grief, Gustavus took her cold hand, and 


'| Brother,” 


an | 2nd what will his death profit this land ?” 


“Lea!” said Gustavus, embarrassed, “‘I assure you 


must be cheered—I think the matter will not be carried 
| 80 far.” 

| It will! but in your hand lies his fate!’ whispered 
‘she. ‘“ He told me when I spoke with him, ‘If it were 
not for the letter—the letter may be my ruin.’ Oh, 
Gustavus ! keep him years—his life in prison—if it must 
be! What mischief can he do, in chains? But do not 
kill him! Gustavus! be merciful! forget the letter! 
nobody knows of it but yourself! With yonder waxen 
light you may save a man’s life!” 

said Katharine, approaching and taking 
his hand, “doit! your conscience wil] never reproach 
you; for his power to work harm will be taken away. 


| Burn the letter; it may appear that it has been lost.” 


The young man cast a look on the weeping maidens; 
feelings he could not vanquish struggled in his bosom. 
For a single instant, he wavered. Lea perceived his 
hesitation: she caught his hand, pressed it to her heart 
—to her lips. 


injuries on the fallen. He will not suffer him to die 


laden with sins, but give him life for repentance and [ 


amendment. Oh, gracious God! I thank thee that 
Thou hast sent thine angel on this desolate earth, dis 


pensing mercy with open hand, not smiting the sinner | 


with the flaming sword of vengeance !”’ 

} “No, no! it is impossible!” exclaimed Lanbek, ins 
tone of the deepest sorrow. “Lea! I would give life 
to purchase your peace—but mine honor! my good 
It is imposible; the letter has been seen—read 
—I must produce it to-morrow! Katharine! speak 


Can I—dare I do it?” 


name ! 


I conjure you! 


Katharine wept still, but a slight motion of her head | 


“ He will save him!” she cried in trans | 
port; he is noble, and will not, like the rest, revenge his | 








seemed to signify that it could not be. Lea had listened § 


with eager, rigid gaze; a slight flush passed across het 
pale cheeks; she bowed down her head, as if unable 
receive the cruel denial ; but when Gustavus appealed 0 
his sister, with a heart-thrilling look, in which trustful- 
ness and sorrow were mingled, she stretched out he' 
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hands convulsively, like a drowning person, who grasps || the passions of men, is powerfully depicted; and Der 
Hexen Sabbath, a noble story, presents a striking pic- 
The Zauberschloss holds up 


after some feeble twig beyond his reach. 

“Lea!” said the young man, “ may we not do some- | ture of Catholic bigotry. 
what for you? You are used to affluence—you are now— | superstition in its ,proper light, and contains many 
* * * Your | amusing incidents, with a variety of well drawn charac- 


I perceive it but too well—in poverty! 
brother’s possessions shall and must be saved for you. ters. A tale of much simplicity of plot, yet interesting 
You have the best claim. I will do my best to urge it.’’ at the same time, is the one entitled Musikalische Leiden 
“Kind Gustavus!” interrupted Lea, “let that alone. | und Freuden, in which a variety of adventures are de- 
The people say he wrung his possessions from the poor | tailed, illustrating the pleasures and the troubles of mu- 
of this land. He did evil in that; it would have been sicians. The main story concerns a young Count, an 
amateur who falls in love with a singer from hearing her 
once merely; and travels about several years unable to 
find her, having seen only the back of her neck and her 
finely shaped ear. He discovers her at last in the poor 
you are betrothed; may you be happy! may these be | daughter of a musician, and fulfils his vow by offering 
your last tears! or, if you weep, may it be the sorrow of | her his hand and fortune. The dialogue—and dialogue 
| occupies an unusually large share in Tieck’s stories— 
“You must not leave us thus,” insisted Gustavus; “jt Contains many critical remarks upon the great masters 
is the deceitful calm of despair that leads you thus to in music. The following observations on Mozart’s great 
Heaven | work are put into the mouth of one of the characters. 


better had he never seen this land, but it would be like- 
wise wrong in me to make use of this wealth which has 
brought him to an ignominious death. From you, dear 


maiden, I will receive thankfully what you offer. I hear 


another that moves your sympathizing heart!” 


~- 


speak. Part not in anger from me, Lea! 
knows I cannot do otherwise !” || «The first time the Don Giovanni of Mozart was re- 
“TI know it, too, Gustavus: and I was but a foolish presented, I was persuaded to visit the theatre. It had 
girl to put you to so painful a trial. So deep is our) been recently composed, and the great man’s fame was 
misery, that a slight alleviation were too dearly purchased | not yet so well established in Germany as afterwards, as 
with your peace and honor. Farewell! I shall need lit- | I observed to a distinguished connoiseur, who could not 
tle, soon, perhaps, nothing more; if I am in want, I am | talk enough of the bad taste of the work. For my part, 
not too proud to come to this lady, the only friend my | it seemed during the overture as if all my senses were 
misfortunes have procured for me.” | enthralled. 1 cannot describe the feelings that came over 
Her glance, full of woe and of affection, rested an me, when for the first time I listened to true music and 
instant upon him, then she turned and left the room, | understood it. My delight increased as the representa- 
accompanied by Katharine. The young man looked | tion proceeded; the design of the author was perfectly 
sadly after her; the hour seemed the most solemn of his clear to me. And the great spirit of the work, its glo- 
life; but he thought not he saw the maiden for the last | rious melody—the wonderful magic, the multiplicity of 
time.” ‘sounds the most opposite, blended with exquisite skill 
Ludwig Tieck is a genius of a different order. His jnto one harmonized whole—the deep expression of 
appears to be a spirit nurtured under a classic sky, that! feeling—the union of the bizarre and the terrible—the 
has arisen in might to chastise the follies of his genera- bold and the lovely—the cheerful and the tragic—all that 
tion. Almost every story in the eight volumes before us, renders this production the ONLY one of its kind—passed 
that bear his name, affords an illustration of some fallacy | through my ear into my inmost soul. The influx being 
or hallucination of the popular mind. He endeavorsnot| so sudden, increased my exstasy; and I could now 
only to show the erroneous tendencies of the multitude | scarcely await the Belmont of the same master, the pas- 
in his own age, but to reclaim them from their strange | sion of which had not less enraptured me.—I sought 
wanderings, and direct them in the path of common also to comprehend other composers; Gluck’s grand 
sense. A plentiful harvest was open to his labors: not | style, his noble rhetoric, the deep soul of his works 
only in the faults inseparable from the national character | captivated me; I rejoiced in Paisiella and Martini; 
of the Germans, but also in those into which they had | Cimarosa’s clear spirit enlightened me, and I strove to 
been led by false teachers, and self-sufficient leaders. || apprehend and appropriate the diversities of musical 
Tieck has deserved, for his efforts to correct these faults, style, etc. etc.” 
the lasting gratitude of the reasonable, not only among Die Verlobung isa beautiful story. Der Yahrmarkt 
his own countrymen, but wherever men have profited by | with Dic Riesenden and others, have little interest for 
his lessons. To crown all, the philosophical truth he | foreign readers, as the lash of satire is there applied to 
seeks to inculcate, is recommended by a pure morality, | the follies and vices of German provincial life. Pietro 
and an excellence of style that render his works as valu- von Abano, a tale of the famous sorcerer, is attractive 
able as any that can be found in the literature of this || from its vigor of narration, and richness of coloring ; but, 
country. | avowedly a tale of enchantment, belongs to a different 
We have not space to enter into analysis of any of his | class from those above mentioned. Tieck here departs 
novellen; and can barely mention a few of the best. from the pure simplicity that generally characterises him. 
Among these are Die Riesenden, and the Wundersuch- The story is more in the taste of those who admire the 
“gen, in which he shows up some of the absurdities of | wildnesses of Hoffmann, and who read to beguile agloomy 
modern philosophy—magnetism and magiz. In Des | hour by the startling creations of fancy, The portion of 
Dichters Leben, the violence of fanatacism, working upon | greatest interest is that describing the restoration of Cre 
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scentia from the dead by magic art, her atate“half dead, 
half alive, and the eagerness with which she desires-a 
return to that repose she has been compelled to aban- 
don. 

As a short specimen of Tieck, we quote a scene in) 
which a youth, by mistake, is introduced into Bedlam. 
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his companion has devised, and enters into his mysteries, 
There is infinitely greater variety in thismethod, than in 
the modern fashion of moving the pieces.” 
“That is another matter, indeed,” said Wolfsberg as 
|he retired. He went up to the individual who was read- 
ling; but noticed to his astonishment, that he held the 


It is from Die Riesenden: book upside down, and was turning the leaves backward. 


“‘ They descended to the great Hall. Wolfsberg, from 
having been shut up so Jong in his little chamber, was 
half blinded by the light, by the eompany—and the pros- | 
pect of plain and mountain opened on his view from the 
windows. He could not at once collect himself, and re- 


quired time to become familiar with the objects before 


him. The director was walking up and down, ina more 
gloomy mode than usual; he seemed occupied in his} 


own thoughts, and troubled himself not with the company. 


Two men were apparently deeply engrossed in chess; 





another was reading in a corner, and frequently smiled, 
or shook his head, giving now and thensighs of approval, 
One was | 


sleeping in an arm chair, remarkable for his crimson | 


as if he was perfectly absorbed in his author. 


dress; his head was covered with a large three cornered 
hat. 
sky, holding a graduated stick in his hand, which he was 
every moment counting over. 


Another stood gazing fixedly upward toward the | 


Three strange looking | 
persons stood near, disputing vehemently; one was a) 
large man; his head upright, his eyes dilated ; he croaked | 


more than talked, and seemed to have the advantage 


over his slender neighbor, whose face was thin and pale, 





with lips expressively thin, and great blue eyes that 
The third 


speaker laughed incessantly, opening a huge ill-formed | 


seemed more immense by comparison. | 
mouth, and drawing deep lines in his copper cheeks. | 
Wolfsberg looked for his trusty Friederich, to introduce | 
him to this singular company, but he was gone, leaving | 
him to make acquaintance for himself. He approached 
the chess players, and saw to his surprise at the first 
glance, that both kings stood in check, unobserved by } 


the seemingly attentive players. His amazement in- 





creased, when one of the players took up the white cower} 
moved it diagonally across the board, captured a bishop | 


and placed it next the king. The black king now retired 
} 


with a knight’s step, and a white knigh« took three pawns 


in a diagonal direction. ‘How is this, gentlemen ?” 


eried Wolfsberg, “‘ you play against the first rules of the | 
game!” 


ing up from the board, “look you—this novice wants to 


“ Ha!” exclaimed one of the opponents, look- | 
teach us to play chess.” “ Take it not ill of the ignorant | 
fellow,” said his adversary; “he is not initiated into the | 
secret of cosroe, and the Oriental fashion of playing; he 

knows not that you are one of the old Indians’ great 

spirit! nor how you can put to shame his feeble know- | 
ledge. Know, young Westlander, Vandal, Goth, or| 
Slave, as it may be~we play chess not with board 
Our free spirit 
recognises neither the conventional dignity of the king, | 
nor the inferiority of the pawns; but we play after our | 
sympathies, in that spirit which binds all worlds together | 
by invisible laws. Every night my friend has a new in-| 
spiration ; the following day I become inspired. The) 


and step, and leap, as in your countries. 


other then guesses by his lofty instinct, the new system | homely reason. His productions are calculated to work 


“« Sir,” said he, courteously, “‘ are you so absent that you 
do not perceive that one cannot read in this manner? 
Or perhaps you know not how to read?” The man rose 
up hastily, made him a low bow, looked at him, bowed 
yet lower, then with lisping voice and atone of excessive 
civility—replied—* I perceive, most respected Sir un- 
known, that you are pleased to express yourself like a 
simpleton. You are pleased to speak as one ignorant of 
a knowledge too vast for your narrow superficial horizon. 
What! Because I do not read forward, or hold the book 
upright, I know not how to read? Ay, if I knew not 
a single letter, poor vagabond, and but took the book with 
faith and devotion in my hands, could I not obtain the 
knowledge ?—Yes! the printer’s ink and crooked figures 
are before your eyes; the smell of glue and paper tickled 
your nostrils, and you make a face, like a sheep in a 
thunderstorm, and think you have sipped wisdom and 
are bigger than your author! Good no-thinker—most 
respected blockhead, I was years ago a reviewer, active 
and judicious,—well used to books. My judgment was 
clearer the less 1 read; I carried my skill to perfection, 
and had only to look at the title and place of publication, 
to judge of the book. Is that no art? Since I have re- 
tired to this solitude, I have, because I am humble and 
diifident, taken to books again. But I read not forwards. 
The end is my beginning, and now that I am used to 
read upside down, I should find it impossible to reed 
after your stupid, brainless fashion. And where is the 
beginning—you simpleton? Does not the first verse in 
the bible speak of another beginning. Could we find that, 
it would still refer to another. There is an end—Oh, 
votary of stupidity! even with your understanding ; with 
that you are at an end!” After this—he bowed very 
low, and concluded—“ Pardon me, most respected, and 
sensible of the eminent; so greatly your inferior, I do 
not venture to dispute with you in chief matters, but 
humbly to submit a few doubts—in the form of a petition 
for information; thereby to give you an opportunity to 
display more broadly your deep wisdom, more clearly 
your clear spirit—more vividly the radiancy of your 
knowledge—your thought;—nfin—great man—I am 
silent!” 

“‘ Great Heaven !” exclaimed Wolfsberg with horror, 
for now. first the suspicion flashed upon him, as he casta 
lente glance round upon the guests, of what was their 
real character, “I am in a MapHovse! Who has 
been daring enough to send me hither?” 

It was but seldom that Tieck gratifies a passion for 
mere excitement: his tales generally proceed in calm, 
easy and equal tenor to the end, which hardly merits 8 
denouement. One of his objects is to correct a prevailing 
vice in letters; and he knows his own lessons by never 
overstepping the modesty of nature or the sobriety ot 
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good that shall endure when the most extravagant flights | in a degraded world the cause of goodness and beauty. 
One sad example he has given us, of a spirit fitted for the 


duties she imposes and the pleasures she provides, but 


A young author, whose fame has not yet ripened in his. Soggy aa Ap eevee te pans its os 
own country, we look upon him as one of rich promise. || P@* ® Ar pom a me : = elity an / 
We have read but few of his tales besides those contained || ""S@™ty- *¢ Is that of Friedemann Sach, t “ met 
in the two volumes before us; they all give evidence of ||the great Sebastian. ; The tale eee 
vigorous ‘imagination and cultivated taste. There is a ture of the young man involved in dissipation and — 
force, and graphic power in his style, joined with simpli- the victim of a coquette, the prey of ungoverned passions, 
city, that we confess is infinitely agreeable to us. He loathing himself, and shrinking from the pure eyes of his 
ever studies to avoid prolixity of description and detail, | excellent father. This pious—affectionate old man forms 


. , ' . | an admirable contrast to his son oes the younge 
the besetting sin of the German writers; on the contrary, | nis ogee esede rien us do # the younger 
: — ; brother, Phillip Emanuel Bach, an ingenious youth, who 

he so condenses his matter, as to give his productions a ' free. § lee h aa " Fried 
peculiar character, different from that of almost every | a a . _ apegatin - — . ve. = 
''mann. Sebastian’s admonitions to his son, of whose guilt 


(Tales of Art) are novelties in the world of fictitious | he is yet ignorant, his innocent self-gratulation, and his 
ner | well meant advice in regard to his behavior in society, 
composition. In fact, they can scarcely be regarded as | 


| are characteristic and touching. After inquiring into 


works of fiction. The object of each tale is to illustrate || 7 ‘pepp- . 2 
; os his new productions—he is disposed to indulge in an 
the character and style of some painter or musician ; the | é ‘ 
old man’s chat about marriage— 


incidents are generally taken from the biography of the | a “ ‘ 
: SiC nage _" || “Since it has pleased God, of his goodness, to grantus 
artist; or if any thing is added, it is done to carry out the | ‘ ae Mine: ‘ 
ry 7 a meeting on this New Year’s morning, let me ask, my 
| dear son, how it is with you in other matters. Eh— 
Friedemann, will you not soon take a wife among the 
es emily. P 5 | daughters of the land? I warrant me, Monsieur, the 
Handel, — yee amily, ays yt Mozart, court organist, need not seek long, to find a handsome, 
Bellini, - ; and Haydn. The story 0 the French || 1a a willing damsel. Well—speak—young Sir !”” 
painter, Callot, in which the events of his life are woven || 


of imagination have ceased to astonish. | 
| 


We cheerfully bear witness to the meritsof J. P. Lyser. | 


writer among his countrymen. His Kunst-novellen, 


illustration, and finish a picture drawn from the life. 
Most of the celebrated German and Italian masters in 
music are here introduced intimately to the reader; 


. ‘ . 7 “‘ Dear father, there is time enough.” 

into a beautiful tale, will attract the reader’s attention |  ,, Bah—bah! time enough! I was not older than you 
from its romantic interest, even before he perceives the 
skill with which the character of this whimsical, original 
artist is developed and exhibited. The secret marriage 


‘are, when I married your mother, and by my faith! 
would have taken her much sooner, if I had bad my 
1} 

lace. So to work—Friedemann! ‘Early wooed has 
of Tartini, his flight and seclusion in a convent, his well | ae, aa “ 7 
known dream of playing the violin for a wager with the || 


none rued!’ ”’ 
“Tt is a serious step, father.” 


-_ on - erurners rotted ded 1“ a re “Tt is indeed, and one I am sure you would not take 
at Assisi, while playing behind the curtain in the church, | lightly ; but I pray you, dear Friedemann, do it speedily. 
aro used by Lyser in very happy manner. ‘Ha! how delighted I shall be when a grandfather! and 


The picture of Handel is truly noble and spirited. We | if the young one is a boy, he shall be named after me, 
have this great composer exhibited to us, as a man of | and I will teach him to read his first notes. Yes—tis 
high and honorable feelings and a soul deeply imbued ‘true; marriage is no child’s play; I can assure you, son, 
with the grandeur that shines forth in his works; but || [ was often sorely put to it, and obliged to work hard to 
austere in his deportment, and cherishing a sovereign con- | earn daily bread for my boys and girls. Well—hag not 
tempt for the petty mockeries of art which then pleased the gracious God also blessed me? Have I not brought 
so much the London world of fashion. His neglect of |! ql] up well—both to be good men and skilful musicians? 
the formalities, and etiquette of aristocratic life had ren- | Tt js worthy of remark, Friedemann, that from my great 
dered him a stranger at Carlton House; the description i grandfather down, all the sons of the Bach family have 
of his reception there by George IL. in the midst of his || had taste and talent for music. Make haste, now, and 
Court, after the representation of the Messiah, and the | take a wife; if your boys have the hereditary gifts—how 
rough answers of the master to the gracious compliments } happy I shallbe! Listen; when I wrote my last Fugue, 
of the monarch, are highly amusing. Handel claimed |/[ thought of my sons, and of you particularly—and 
for his work a higher reward than court honors could || owned myself blessed. I have often pleased myself by 
bestow; when the king thanks him “ for the fair enter- || imagining I could write something, like the old masters, 
tainment he had provided them in the Messiah,” his an- } which might delight and edify the world a hundred years 
swer is—‘ Sire—I have endeavored not to entertain you, | or so hence. God forgive me if there was a spice of 
but to make you better!” It is the constant endeavor of | worldly pride in the thought. Now, however, I indulge 
the author to show us the true and lofty sphere of art; ,not in such dreams. But one idea has often occurred to 
her power and her mission to elevate the heart of man, } me, which I shall cherish all my life long. How de- 
and preserve him from temptation by directing him to | lightful will it be, when all the Bachs meet together in 
noble enjoyments. “From her pure and holy presence | the Kingdom of Heaven, and unite there in singing to 
all that is debasing is for ever banished ;"’ and he exhibits || the glory of God; their hallalujah’s resounding for ever 


her true yotaries invested with a dignity that vindicates jend ever in presence of the Uncreate, who was and is and 
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shall be. Friedemann! child of my heart! let me not 
miss you there !” 

“Father !"’ exclaimed the youth, and sank overpowered 
at Sebastian’s feet. 


The old man, who knew nought of the anguish that | 


was struggling in the bosom of his son, regarded this 
burst of feeling as merely the excess of filial emotion. 
Laying both hands on the head of the kneeling youth, he 
said solemnly—“‘ God’s peace be with you, my Friede- 
mann—now and for ever !—Amen !”’ 

Friedemann rose, pale and agitated. He kissed his 
his father’s hand, and slowly withdrew from the apart- 
ment; but no sooner was the door closed than he rushed 
through the hall like one frantic, down the steps and 


through the streets, till he reached the open space, when | 


he flung himself on the frozen ground, dashed his hand 
against his burning forehead, and cursed aloud his mise- 
’ 


rable being.” 


The series of the “ Bach family” consists of three 


tales; in each of them, we trace the progress of poor. 


Friedemann’s mental disease. ‘“ The old musician dis- 
covers him to us in the extreme old age; the wreck of 
his former self, forlorn, helpless, living in a garret, and 
supported by the labors ofa young artist, whom he saved 
from suicide. None of his friends know of his existence ; 
and his real name is unknown even to the companion of 
his misery. The following extract introduces him. 

“ Ina poor garret-room, in the Friedrichstadt at Berlin, 
sat an old man before a table, engaged in reading 
musical notes, and making observations, from time to 
time, with a pencil on the margin of the sheets. 

A few coals were faintly glimmering in the chimney, 
though a violent storm raged without; the flame of the 
small lamp flickered so that strange shadows were shifting 
perpetually over the low walls; the sashes rattled in the 
window frames, and the weather-cock creaked upon the 
roof. 

But small heed gave the old man to the roaring of 
And though his 


It was a bitter night. 


the wind; to the discord around him. 
tall and once noble figure—enfeebled and stooping—and 
his pale, furrowed and sunken cheeks show ed the ravages 
of age and disease, yet his eyes still flashed a fire, as he 
eagerly perused the sheets before him, that strangely 
contrasted with the snow-white, scattered locks upon his 
head. 

It struck twelve. 
below, of shouting and of music, and from a neighboring 


church floated on the blast the words—“ We praise 


There was a sound in the streets 


Thee—oh, Lord God!" 
The old manlooked up and listened; and at length 
murmured—* Again?" ‘The door opened, and a young 


man entered; his eyes were bright as those of his 


aged companion, but his locks were dark, and his face , 


even paler and more attenuated. 
** Welcome, fellow sufferer !”’ cried the old man; “did 


you bear the bell strike hid 


“| heard it—it was the last.” 
“Was it?” 
| 


“Go you to rest.” 


“To sleep, meaa you? Look, I am calm. I bave , his inmost heart, as the kiss of spring thrills the cold 
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quelled the evil spirit; I have read over my father’s 
Would you had had such a 
What is the new year ?” 


legacy for that purpose. 
father, poor Theodore ! 
“Four and eighty.” 
“Four and eighty? When they numbered seven and 
thirty—no more of that!” 
” * * > 


x > 


“ T shall never reach that age ; but tell me your name!” 
“He who composed that noble work,” said the old 


| man, pointing to the music, ‘“‘ was my father.” 


“And have you not torn out the first leaf, that bore 
I can learn nothing, as you know 
well, from the music. Speak, old friend, who are you?” 
“The Old Musician.” 
“So call you the few who have seen you in this great 


Tell 


the title and name ? 


city, and none can give me another name for you. 
me, yourself.” 

** Let me be silent,” implored the old man; “I have 
sworn never to reveal my name, save to one initiated, if 


I can find such.” 


” * * ~ ” ~ 


Theodore dies suddenly ; the poor old man sits all day 
in the cold beside the bed where he had found his friend 
dead, till taken into another room by the compassicnate 
landlady. He then resumes his former practice of wan- 
dering through the streets of Berlin, listening to music 
wherever he can hear it. It was this habit which had 
procured him the name of “ The Old Musician.” 

As he wandered one evening through the streets, he 
came unexpectedly in front of a brilliantly lighted palace, 
from which music sounded. He was going in, according 
to his wont, but the Swiss, who kept the door, rudely 
pushed him away. So he stood without and listened; 


and though the night wind blew fiercely, he continued to 


stand and listen, murmuring now and then to himself— 


had 


“* Excellent! Admirable! 


A lacquey, in rich livery, came out to speak to the | 


Swiss; when he espied the old man, he cried, “ Oh! 
there is the Old Musician! are you alive yet, grand- 
father? It is long since I have seen you; you are wel- 
come back; but why do you stand there in the cold, 
chattering your stumps of teeth ?”’ 

“‘ Monsieur, the Swiss would not let me in,” replied 
the old man. 

‘Monsieur, the Swiss is an ass! 
fellow; come up with me; it is warm within, and I will 
give you a cup of wine to thaw your old limbs. We 
have a great concert for you to-night!”’ He took the 
old man by the arm, and led him up the steps, saying to 
the Swiss, “ Hark ye! you must always let him pass in 
future ; he is no beggar, but the Old Musician; he comes 
only to hear the music, and my lord has given orders that 
he shall be admitted.” 

The lacquey led the old man to a seat next the fire 


| in an ante-room, near the concert-hall, drew a table up 


to him, and said, “‘ Here, grandfather, sit down and 
keep quiet; I will set the screen before you that nobody 
vall see you. You can hear every thing; and I will 
fetch your glass of wine when I come again.” 
The old man sat and listened to the music; it thrilled 


Never mind, old | 
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“What can I do for you?” asked Naumann; “ oh, if 
you knew what I have felt for you so long—and now, 
more than ever—admiration—love—sorrow! what can 
I do for you?” 

“Nothing !”’ answered Friedemann. 
all for me in showing me what I could and should have 
done. You know how I failed, wherefore nothing suc- 
ceeded with me, not one of all my bold and glowing 
You walk in the 


earth. If aught can revive the wasted life in a human 
heart, it is music in its purity, as it descended from 
Heaven, and is revealed in the works of the great mas- 
ters. 

Many hours had the old man sat there, when the 
lacquey, who had paid him more than one visit in his 
corner, came to him, and said, “ It is time for you to go; 
the company will soon break up. My boy shall go with 


“You have done 


plans. But you need no warning. 
right path, securely—cheerfully; I can do nothing but 
thank you for your noble works. God's blessing be 


|| with you, throughout your life; for me, I feel that I 


you to your house. 

“That was admirable music!” said the old man, 
drawing a deep breath. 

“Well, I am glad you are pleased,” replied the ser- 


. : - ” 
vant; “‘the more so, as all you heard to night is the | have nothing more to do on earth. 


Mozart’s Don Giovanni consists of a series of scenes, 
written in a style very spirited and amusing—giving 
/ account of the first production of that opera, and the 


work of one master, who is the guest of my lord.” 
“ What is his name?” asked the old man quickly. 


“Herr Naumann, chapel-master to the Elector of |” pape vil 
circumstances attending its composition and representa- 


tion. We know not how much actual fact there is in 
the incidents; but the character of the original compo- 
ser, whimsical, yet kind-hearted, is depicted to the life. 
The sketch of Bellini admirably paints the susceptible 
artist, who could only compose when deeply in love; 
We 


do not know any authority for the supposition that he 


Saxony.” 

“ A Saxon !” exclaimed he, pleased. “‘ Naumann? yes, 
he is a brave composer; where does he live ?” 

“Here, in the house.” 

“ Let me speak with him.” 

“Most certainly. I will tell him, if you want to ask 
something of him.” 

“To ask? no; I want to thank him.” 


but Lyser is mistaken in the object of his passion. 


loved Malibran. The story of Joseph Haydn illustrates 


“Very well, come early to-morrow morning.” 
ad ? a“ . . . . . 
. . his early life, and is related with considerable humor, a 


“T will come.” 1} ; , . ; 
quality which Lyser evidently possesses in ne slight de- 


N i i . . : 
sumann was not « little surprised, when the lac He takes occasion to introduce several laughable 


gree. 
anecdotes of different artista, as, for instance, the one 
mentioned by Marie Antoinette, in the tale entitled 
“Gluck in Paris,” of the famous dancing-master, Noverre, 
having gone to Gluck to abuse the Scythian dances in 
his Iphegenia in Tauris, upon his assertion that no dancer 
‘inthe grand opera could dance to that music, Gluck, in a 
| rage, picked up the little man, danced him through the 
whole house, up and down stairs, singing the Scythian 
ballets the while, till having got him out of the door at 
last, quite breathless with his involuntary exercise, he 


quey told him, next morning of the old musician, and 
begged him not to refuse his request for an interview. 
To the question, “‘ Who is he—what is his name?” the 
servant could answer only, ‘‘ He is the Old Musician; 
nobody in Berlin knows his name. He is half crazy at 
times, but understands music thoroughly, as several 
musicians have told me.” 

“ Bring him in!’ said Naumann; the lacquey opened 
the door, and the old man entered. Naumann started 
when he saw him, for, spite of his poor apparel, his | 
deportment was dignified and noble. He went to meet finished by asking him, “ Now, sir, have you the face to 
him, and said, “ You are welcome, sir, though I know | say there can be no dancing to my music 2” 


not your name. I am told you are a lover of art, and | =: tod 
’ | The critical remarks embodied in these tal th 
is cial the © dite, bd Veened | e critical remarks embodied in these tales upon the 


that i: eh.” . : 

ne vi NA - ‘ ! style of different artists are the most valuable portion 
im to sie The old man, without accepting the 1 of the volumes. They are sometimes mixed up with a 

a a — I — to thank you, sir, for the very \| little German philosophising; but Lyser has kept him- 

Great posncure enjoyed last a I was privately || self more clear of that fault, in general, than might have 

a listener to the concert, in which your latest composi- |, We should be glad to extract the criti 


tions were perf d. M hall : | been expected. 
eid wh wget =» Agen = Ryn not remain a cisms he has put into the mouth of Corregio, upon his 


own paintings and those of Raphael, in the beautiful tale 

Naumann stood as if struck with a thunderbolt | of ** Corregio ;”” but we are obliged to content ourselves 
when he heard that name. “Friedemann Bach !” re- | with the following fragment of a conversation between 
peated he, in astonishment and sorrow, “the great son || Gluck and young Mehul, just before the production of 
of the great Sebastian! Great Heaven! only last year } his Iphegenia. Mehul has just declared his intention of 
I visited your brother, Philip Emanuel, in Hamburg. || devoting his powers to dramatic musical composition. 


The excellent old man mourns you as dead.” } Gluck says— 

“I would be so to him—to all who knew me in ear-|| ‘‘ Prove them, young man. Go to work boldly. Do 
lier days. It would pain them more to hear I was living, | not deliberate long—but what is revealed to you, lay hold 
and how I lived, than to believe in my death. Even in i on with glowing inspiration—plan, and complete it with 
this city, none knows that Friedemann Bach is yet in ] earnest heed! It will soon be shown what you can do, 
existence ; not even Meldensolm, the friend of the great || now, or in future; and if I judge you rightly, I think it 
Lessing, to whose kindness I owe it that I needed not to | will not go wrong with you! Yes! this is the great 


starve, while he was living.” point, that we deviate not from the path! But it is hard 
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THE PARTING---A PICTURE. 


Original. 
THE PARTING—A PICTURE. 


to remain steadfast, and men and the world make it yet | 
harder for the artist. Many, of whom better things | 
might have been hoped, fall in the conflict.” 

“ You remain victor!” 

“Hem! Nothing is perfect on earth; and even if I | it 
have gone through life neither a fool nor a knave, I am || Hr Joved her to the last. And when they parted, 
not without faults. Each, for good or evil, must eat of || He spoke not of farewell—but bent his brow 
the apple of knowledge before he can truly value the | [nto her hand, that lay among his hair 
best. To the majority, the All-Benevolent, has granted to i Which cluster’d o’er its whiteness—dark, and damp, 
know but little, till they are in danger of losing what |! And scatter’d like the locks of one whose dreams 
they have or it is irremediably wasted. Happy he, who |! Have made his pillow like Procrustes’ bed 
quickly apprehends and holds it fast—fast—nor lets it | And his night sleepless. And her Parian hand, 
go—though his heart should be torn in the struggle! \ Vein’d like the marble that it rival’d, shook 
What will you say when I confess that a perception of |! Over his forehead, as the hand of one 
the highest—the on/y good, came late, fearfully late, to H 
me! I am often astonished when I look back on my } Who tells you by her sobbings that within 
earlier days. Music was all to me from my childhood. || [hore is a gath’ring of great shadows, all 
In my home, in lovely, earnest Bohemia, I heard her | Unlike the shadowings of earth—a pall 
voice, as the voice of God, in all that surrounded me. |, That dims the inmost heaven which we feel 
In the dense forest, the gloomy ravine, the romantic \ Is part of the far visions of our heart! 
valley, on the bold stark cliff—in the hoarse song of Her sobbings shook her—while her channel’d face 
stream and torrent—her voice thrilled to my inmost / Was bow’d and veil’d before him. 
heart, like a sweet and glorious prophecy. All was | - ! 
clear to my youthful vision. Love commanded, and | e had turn’d 
there was light! Ob, fair and golden time! Then I || Away. She could not gaze—not look on him. 
thought there was nothing so great and godlike, that | Her fancies were too fearful. She believed 


Too soon I | ; 
The royal || Wept like her eyes ! 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 





Whose spirit is o’ermastered by her tears— 


. ; - hei ay Sei ea 
man, impotent man, could not achieve it. Their parting was for ever—and her heart 


learned that something was impossible. She had heard whispers come 


eagle soars upward toward the Sun;—yet can he never | Often, at midnight, when the storm was loud, 


reach the orb; and how soon are clipped the wings of | That told of distant seas—and whirlpools there 


the spirit! There come harassing doubts, false ambition, 
thirst of gain, envy, disappointed vanity, worldly cares— 
the hateful groans of earth—that cling to you and drag 
you downward, when you would soar like the eagle. | 
Thus it is in youth, in manhood, in old age. One, per-| 
haps, redeems himself from folly; discerns and appre-| 
ciates the right, and might create the beautiful. But) 
with folly also flies youth, its ardor and its vigor; and 
there remains to him enthusiasm, passion for the sublime, 
and—a grave !"’ 

“Ob, no—no!” cried Muhel with emotion; “ much 
more remains to you!” 

“ Think you so?” asked Gluck, and after apause added, 
“well, perhaps something better, this time; for when I 
freed myself from all that is unworthy or base, there 
came to me a radiant vision, from the pure bright Gre- 
cian age. But believe me, the work of apprehending it, 
and shaping it in the external world, is my last! Melan- 
choly it is, that a whole vigorous, blooming lifetime, 
could not be consecrated to such a theme alone! I sub- 
mit—I could not do otherwise; and I will bear the 
result, whether these Parisian bawlers adjudge me fame 
and wealth for my work, or hiss me down. 

The hour struck for the rehearsal, etc.” 

We understand that an English translation of these 
interesting tales has been prepared and may shortly be 
published. We should be glad to see works of this cha- 
raster become popular; a far higher knowledge than that 
merely historical may thus be conveyed, pleasingly, to the 
youthful mind. 

Columbia, 8. C. 


Which he too soon must buffet.—Yet her lips 
Had scaree done quiv’ring with the virgin vow 
She made him at the altar. There was yet, 
It seem’d, an echo of strange melody 





In the far holy of her bosom—yet 

That chanting of the sound that dies alone 

When we die, and go downward! 'Twas his voice, 
| Low, but of music she could ne’er forget, 

Like clarion’s sunk in her rememb’ring ear. 


But they must part. His call was to a land 
Where his white brow might blacken with the shade 
Of rank disease—and hot and withering airs 
Devour the beauty of his manliness, 
And shrink those hands to talons, that now lay 
Like sculpture on her own. He must go forth 
Where men were like the wolves that swept the land, 
And blood was pour'd for pastime. He must go 
Where love must be forgotten—and the heart 
Sink inward—silent, dungeon'd, and forlorn. 

oa * ” * 
Again he bent above her—but spake not. 
She rais’d her lip and eye. She was alone. 





We ought always to deal justly, not only with those 
who are just to us, but likewise with those who endeavor 
and this, too, for fear, lest, by rendering 
them evil for evil, we should fall into the same vice; so 
we ought likewise to have friendship, that is to say, hu- 
rianity and good will, for all who are of the same nature 
with us.—Hieroeles. 


to injure us; 
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IL PONTE SANTA TRINITA. 

















Original. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


I. 


Beavtirvt bridge! I love to see 
Thy noble arches spring, 
And o’er the ancient flood beneath 
Their graceful shadows fling ; 
How like a fairy fabric now 
Those curves symmetric seem, 
Lifting thy form so airily 
O’er Arno’s yellow stream ! 


Like life’s unceasing current roll 
The turgid waves below, 
Spanned by the structure genius rears 
To decorate its flow ; 
Hallowed and pleasing in thy strength 
The changeful tides above, 
Rising as free and firm as Truth 
Yet beautiful as Love ! 
IIL. 
Upon thy mossy parapet 
At eve I loved to lean, 
And see the sun go proudly down 
In panoply serene ; 
Care’s restless voice, and Passion’s throb 
Were then at once subdued, 
As if thy silent spell had charmed 
My heart to quietude. 


IV. 


I loved on winter nights to hear 
The swollen tide rush free, 

And see thy shade upon it fall 
So dark and silently ; 

The torrent round thy massive base 
Its gurgling eddies hurled, 

And calmly looked thy statues down, 
Like heroes on the world. 


v. 


And when the moon had spread her veil 
Of beauty o’er the tide, 

I've lingered oft to watch from thee 
The silver waters glide ; 

The music of my votive thoughts 
Blent with the river’s moan, 

I deemed each ripple’s break a sigh— 
The echo of my own. 


vi. 


And like those visions which were reared 
On being’s troubled stream, 

Thou wert an emblem to my soul 
Of Youth's unbroken dream ; 

12 


IL PONTE SANTA TRINITA—FLORENCE. 














| 








yet the chance is against 


Fresh flowers upon the passing wave 
I cast in careless glee, 


Nor thought my hopes, like them, would speed 


To an o’erwhelming sea! 
vu. 
For ages has thy pavement borne 
The gallant charger’s tread, 
While priestly trains have o’er it moved, 
And peasants gaily sped ; 


And now, as through Time’s pass, the crowd 


Press on and ne’er delay, 
To gaze around and note how fast 
The current glides away. 


Vil. 
Thy pillars, tinged with hues of age, 
Of years departed breathe, 
And many a tuft of clinging weeds 
Thy dim escutcheons wreathe ; 
Yet beautiful and firm thou art, 
And all that pass thee by, 
Behold thy grace with new delight 
And joy-enkindled eve. 
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Original. 
POETICAL HAPPINESS. 


“Were I to choose my lot in life, I would not be a poet, 

| though it is possible for a post to get through life tolerably easy ; 
im. After all, « bustling man of busi- 

| ness, one who has not leisure to think of the ills of life, nor any 
| great acuteness of sensibility to expose him to their attacks, 
such a man has the best chance of happiness.”—BYRON. 


“Or happiness !” to eat and drink ! 

Upon his gains to sit and think ! 

Spurn those below—hate those above him, 
With none to rev’rence, or to love him; 
What “ chance of happiness” is there 

In such a life ?—what pause from care ? 


Are real pleasures strewn around ? 
By him they never can be found, 
He knows not they his lot might bless, 
He knows not what is happiness. 


How far below the pure, refined 
Enjoyment in a “ poet's” mind ; 
The “ bustling world to him is nought, 
His high-wrought pleasures come unsought, 
From an unsullied fountain, flow 
The genuine streams of joy—and woe}; 
And none with feelings warm and kind, 
Would shun the sorrow they may find, 
(By duty or affection led,) 
Though mourning o'er the 'sst—the dead. 


The poet deeply feels the woe 
That selfish spirits never know, 
And feels, creates bright pleasures,—where 
They only find o’erwhelming care, 
Has cause his “ lot in life” to bless, 
It teaches what is happiness. 


White Marsh, Pa. 6. 








MY OWN GREEN ISLE. 











THE POETRY BY BERNARD BARTON—MUSIC BY MRS. WAYLETT. 





MY OWN GREEN ISLE. 


THE IRISH MAIDEN’S SONG. 
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When 'mid their charms I wander, 
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SECOND VERSE. 


While many who have left thee, 
Too soon forget thy name,— 

E'en time hath not bereft me, 
Of thy endearing name ; 

Afar from thee sojourning, 
Whether I sigh or smile, 

I call thee still Mavourneen, 

My own green Isle. 
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THIRD VERSE. 


Fair as the glitt’ring waters, 
Thy em’rald banks that lave, 
To me thy graceful daughters, 
Thy gen’rous sons as brave ; 
For their dear sakes I love thee, 
Mavourneen, though unseen, 
Bright be the sky above thee, 


Thy shamrock ever green, 
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Original. 
NEW-YORK. 


BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


Hatt! happy city! where the arts convene 
And busy commerce animates the scene, 
Where taste and elegance, with wealth combine, 
To perfect Art, in every bright design ; 
Where splendid mansions that attract the eye 
Can boast, what Opulence could never buy, 
The generous wish that springs to Virtue’s goal, 
The liberal mind, the high, aspiring soul ; 
The free-born wish, that warms the patriot’s breast, 
The chaste refinements that make beauty blest: 
These are the charms that give Industry, here, 
A pleasing relish and a hope sincere ; 
And while they bid the sighs of anguish cease, 
Strew Labor's pillow with the flowers of peace. 
When the sad exile, freed from ocean’s storm, 
First treads our shore, what hopes his bosom warm! 
For welcome meets him with an honest smile, 
And kind. attentions every care beguile. 
No dread of tyrants here his peace annoys, 
No fear of fetters mar his bosom’s joys ; 
No dark suspicions on his steps attend, 
He only needs one, here, to find a friend ; 
He finds, at once, a refuge and a home, 
No longer mourns the cause that bade him roam. 
Where’er he turns, on every side are traced 
The marks of genius, and enlightened taste ; 
He sees in every portico and dome, 
The architectural grace of Greece and Rome ; 
And finds in our unrivalled promenades, 
Charms that may vie with Athens’ classic shades. 
That rural scene which skirts the loveliest bay 
That ever sparkled in the solar ray ; 
Where the rude engines of relentless Mars, 
Once frown'd in ranks beneath Columbia's stars, 
Bat which have since for ever yielded place 
To fashion, beauty, el -gance, and grace— 
That lovely scene first greets the wanderer’s eye, 
And cheats his bosom of a passing sigh, 
So like some spots upon his native shore, 
By him, perhaps, to be enjoyed no more! 
On either hand a mighty river glides, 
Which here, at length, unite and mingle tides, 
Like some fond pair, affianeed in the skies, 
Whose forms, as yet, ne'er met each other's eyes; 
When the auspicious fated moment rolls, 
They meet—they love—unite, and mingle souls. 
Magnific piles, the monuments of Art, 
And lofty spires adorn this splendid mart; 
Where Piety erects her sacred shrine, 
And pays her homage to the power divine; 
Where heaven-born “ genius wings bis eagle flight, 
Rich dew-drops shaking from his wings of light.” 
Where Science opens wide his boundless store 
Of classic sweets, and antiquated lore; 
Where freedom, virtue, knowledge, all unite, 
To make the scene an Eden of delight; 


| While pulpit, press and bar, are all combined, 
_To mend the heart, and elevate the mind. 
Nor do these mighty engines toil alone, 

| By other hands the seeds of taste are sown; 

, The Drama opes its bright instructive scenes ; 
Its object use—amusement but the means ; 
| For though the muse resort to fiction’s aid, 
| Fiction is here, but truth in masquerade, 

And thousands, who her grave entreaties shun, 
Are, by her borrowed smiles, allured and won. 
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Original. 
THE MEMORY OF PENN. 


shown the monument of Penn. 
the lifeless marble. 


Yes, bow before the marble bust, 
Though Mignon slumbers with the just, 
Yet in your hearts his noble name 
A prouder cenotaph shall claim. 
| Yes, bow ; if virtue, here on earth, 
If mental powers and moral worth, 
If temper mild and even, 
If universal Christian love 
Can claim a deed to worlds above, 
Then Mignon reigns in Heaven. 
| Then bow, for ‘tis not oft ye find 
Such blameless ones ’mong human kind. 
’Tis no affected gratitude 
For worthless service that you kneel, 
No shedder of your fellows’ blood, 
Demands the homage that you feel. 
But to the Christian’s virtue, binds 
The gratitude of noble minds. 
Supported by no warlike bands, 
No fiery cross on banner gay, 
[ No popish charter for your lands, 
He cast his monarch’s seal away, 
And owned that those to whom was given 
These hills and plains and vallies wide, 
By charter from the God of Heaven, 
! Needed no other claim beside! 
His was the holy power to move, 
Based on the might of Christian love ! 








Original. 
FAME. 


He called me his “ blessing rich and rare,” 

And dearer to me, those swect words were, 

Than the loftiest notes, in which thou, oh! Fame! 
With thy clarion voice, could’st sound my name. 


Alas! there is little desert in me, 

Applause to gather from him or thee ; 

But for this—that his slightest look of praise 
Envicheth me more than all thy bays, 

Even for this—il thou sound my name, 

It should be in a kindly tone—oh, Fame! 








A few years ago a party of Indians visiting Philadelphia, were 
Actuated by one common im- 
pulse, they simultaneously kneeled down, as if to do homage to 


FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 
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Original. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Sue floated on a silvery cloud, 
And to the earth drew near, 

Still bending down her angel-glance 
On what was once most dear, 


On mountain’s breast, on forest-shade, 
Green in her native air, 

And on that temple’s hallow’d dome, 
Whence rose her Sabbath prayer. 


She hover’d round her pleasant home, 
In blooming spring-tide gay, 

But faded were the flowers she rear’d, 
And mute her harp-strings lay. 


There, sickening on his lonely couch, 
: Was stretched her bosom’s friend, 
And stranger forms were bending low, 
His helplessness to tend. 


He fainted—and though all unseen, 
She to his side drew nigh, 

And shook fresh perfumes from her wing, 
Like breath of Araby. 


- 


And deep within his secret soul, 
Her spirit-eye she turn’d, 

And saw the shafts that in each vein, 
With restless anguish burn’d— 


Beheld the tear that drains the heart, 
In ceaseless fountain pour, 

And knew the love that cheer’d his life, 
Must light its path no more. 


And then, before His glorious throne, 
Who roleth earth and sky, 
Sigh’d forth, like trembling music’s tone— 





“Oh, Father! let him die.” 


: A corpse lay on its pillow white, 

S And grief was moaning low, 

é But the glad meeting, in the heavens, 

: Might none but seraphs know. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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t Original. 
A MAY-DAY 


BY FRANCES S$. OSGOOD. 


» Yes! thou shalt wear the wreath we are merrily braiding, 
Of buds and blooms—the beautiful roses of Spring! 
Amid the hair, thy forehead of snow, o’ershading, 
‘Twill mock the blush that steals to thy cheek as we sing. 


SONG. 


athe - 


For thee we twine ;—for who could so gracefully wear it 
As she, whose heart is lovely and pure as the rose, 

The wreath is thine, and the happiness, each of us share it, 

For thou art so meek, no envy can mar thy repose. 





THE MEETING OF THE SPIRITS. 





| LITERARY REVIEW. 


Tue Kinoc’s Hicuway: Harper & Brothers.—This, the last 
production of James, the most industrious, and, certainly, the 
most popular of modern novelists, adds another cluster of bright 
leaves to the already brilliant chaplet which adorns his brow. 
We entertained fears, some time since, that the novelist was 
writing with too great rapidity, and without that effort which 
is necessary to sustain an author who has filled a large space 
in the popular heart. After reading this work, however, we 
have come to the conclusion that no preceding romance, by the 
same writer, can justifiably be pronounced superior as a literary 
work. James understands his art in all its ramifications, and 
nothing is wanting in the results of which criticism itself de- 
mands. In variety of incident, in rhetoric, in beauty and 
strength of sentiment, in the complete delineation and finish of 
character, in the emulation of good deeds and noble impulses, 
in the promotion of the best liberty of man, in the elevation of 
the female character, in the presentation of historical truth, in 
the reconciliation of conflicting evidences upon the lives of the 
great, in an earnest desire for the purification of all that per- 
tains to humanity—in a word, to the broad and general repre- 
sentation of mankind, by the most faithful exhibitions, he 
brings powers of mind and ability ‘> execute such as no 
novelist—we remember all—of our day, in fact, of any day—has 
shown more than a resemblance, great, even, though the simi- 
larity may truly be pronounced to have been. In paying 
homage to the great intellect, mankind are apt to spurn as 
unworthy all but one in the same sphere of action, but the day 
will come when the name of James shall stand like “a star 
apart” in its own individual brightness. We have bowed to 
the brilliant light of Scott—but then“ Sol occubuit, et nulla nox 
secuta est,”—the sun sets, but no night follows! 


Ovutiines or Disornperep Menta Action: Harper & 
| Brothers.—This forms another part of the family library. The 
generally-received opinion upon the subjects treated, are here 
arrayed in a lucid and simple style, which, to the youthful rea- 
der, will prove acceptable. We do not agree, on many points, 
'with the college-worn doctrines of Mr. Upham. They are too 
, Sensual by half; neither do we rank ourselves with the trans- 
cendental school. To the tyro, however, all of this volume is 
important, as it will lead to thought, which, in philosophical or 
other studies, is better than books, and more to be trusted, 
Lapy Jane Grey: Lea & Blanchard.—This novel is by 
/Thomas Miller, formerly known as the basket-maker. The 
period of history which the author has chosen, is an inviting 
one, and it is but poor justice to him to say that he has man- 
_aged his subject with commendable skill, force and beauty. 
The reader will not commence these volumes without progres- 
sing to the end, for the incidents and characters introduced, 
‘excite a degree of interest which is not common to novels of 
| this class. —Carvills, 


Tue Youtn or Suaxsreare: Lea & Blanchard.—This is a 
| work of fancy, founded upon the materials, ecattered far and 
'wide, furnished by the contemporaries of the myriad-minded 
bard. Itintroduces many persons whose names are familiar to 
| the literary antiquary, and is written in a very pleasing style, 
| introducing incidents of a character which are sure to entertain 
|the reader. The condemnation of some of Shakspeare’s con- 
_temporaries, however, is a fault which cannot pass unnoticed, 
|since our adoration of the poet may be indulged in without 
| detracting from the merits of his brother dramatists, several of 
| whom were gifted with extraordinary powers of mind, and in 
admiration of which, the true critic may delight without hesita- 
‘tion. We think that the history and writings of these men do 
| not justify the treatment which they have received from the 
, hands of this novelist.—Carvills. 


Master Kumpnrey’s Crock: Lea & Blanchard.—The first 
| three numbers of this new work, by Charles Dickens, scarcely 
suggest any remarks. It is evident, nevertheless, that the work 
will, in its progress, be much more sprightly than a superficial 
| view of the parts published, lead us to anticipate. The work 
|is handsomely illustrated, and the portrait of “ Boz,” a capital 


| | 








| one.— Wiley & Putnam. 
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the applause of an enlightened public than mere dumb show and 





| faults of him to whom she was bound by the first and met 
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THEATRICALS. — Fanny Elssler is not so immeasurably superior to other | = 
Parx.—This theatre is now gliding smoothly along on the | a eedein Toecd aie id ane ag ted ya agg sar Co 
= oA og at apPuabep, a Aap ma ’ aed however, excellent in her style, and her graces shine with no o 
rough a short and tolerably profitable engagemen | mean lustre. Undoubtedly, she is deserving of very hi 
that the ae ga nthe not picle large as om Nagra of * | praise, and when we say sn she is a finished » od eal lon 
actress should command, wou e to state what has happened | express a warmth of commendation which we have not space to P_ 
to every performer who has come amenget us, up te the arrival | utter in detail. Her poetry of motion is nervous and brilliant, $ on 
be hie Reef cage IE Sa Ge ft ROE teetetneapebpeaed F- 
’ ’ ’ ’ mes F 
the song and the dance. Her musical talent is particularly | she skeletonizes with great rapidity and quickness. In some F imy 
evident in her raat singing of haar a yr while the | other ballet it is possible that we may have a different style ex- J P 
naiveté with which she executes a simple ballad, shows an ap- || hibited, but thus far we speak only of the character of the a - 
preciation of the poetry and music which it is her province to | | hibitions which we have pn . bat tale 
present to her auditors. In“ Foreign Airs and Native Graces,” 1 Mies Shirreff took her farewell benefit on the eve of her de whi 
the versatility of her genius shines with remarkable lustre, and || parture for Europe, on the 2Ist, ultimo. The bouse was throng- fros 
no one can witness the exhibition without being struck with the || || ed on the occasion, and the performances went off with uncom- ind 
accomplishments of the lady, and the powers of the actress. In|’ mon spirit and effect, while the testimonials of gratification hes 
comedy, she excels by the naturalness of her colloquy, which || were abundant, and the evidences of regret for the loss, at leat | | ™°" 
seems rather the result of the moment than any premeditated || ¢, 4 time, of the lady and the opera, were communicated ina ce fale 
display of elocution. Her style, therefore, is exceedingly pleas- || manner which must have been exceedingly acceptable to the | soul 
ing, and she has the happy faculty of imparting good humor to I vocalist. May she experience in her own land that enthusiasm Buls 
all uround her, making even the auditors, seemingly, to be of the | and kindness which she has in this. “Ma 
scene rather than out of it. In the dignified lady she is not at || : ’ will 
home, but in the lively daughter of nineteen, the gay widow, or || Cuatnam.—This establishment appears to be very successful blow 
the hoydenish ward, she appears to very great advantage. In| _and is well attended. During the past month Mr. Booth, and Ye 
all parts, where a flow of animal spirits is necessary to a correct } |, Madame Celeste, who were engaged for a few nights, have sus- worl 
delineatioh of character, she is mistress of her art, and to these tained themselves through profitable engagements. On some wron 
she has the good sense to confine herself, rather than hazard occasions, Mr. Booth appeared to have lost little of his original cruel 
her reputation by depicting characters of a different stamp, | on ng = —. bys a vais stir a secre 
which, though well rendered, could not increase her fame. To . oa _ veainat aan y sd =< os nace paw pabted cools 
one feature of Mrs. Fitzwilliams’ engagement we must express | of his auditors. On his last night, bis voice was rich and pov- her a 
our entire disapproval, although in doing so, we know very | erful, his manner equal to that of his best days, and the gratif- her a 
well that all our censure falls upon the lady. “ The Soldier's || cation of the audience — general and intense. Madame Co hot s¢ 
Daughter,” an old and favorite comedy was produced, shorn of | leste has performed effectively in her well known melo-dramets their 
its beams, and the lively English widow of the original, dis- | plays, and has on much delight to the admirers of pea ble, t 
placed to make room for a poorly-acted Scotch widow, in cage acting. We have spoken of her merits so particularly has e 
which the language was too broad Scotch for a lady to use, and | 1" former numbers that farther comment is useless. It is but term | 
at all times, not well kept up—certainly without that evenness _— to add, notwithstanding, that she does not seem to have los world 
which would appertain to a perfect delineation of a Scotch || "*" relieh for the profession, and has given the same satisie judgn 
character. If Mrs. Fitzwilliams is ambitious to show her ability ! tion which her efforts heretofore have created. : She 
to speak with a Scotch accent, she could find some play which 1 O.ympic.—This little box holds on in the even tenor of its young 
would furnish an ample field for the scope of her attainment, || way, without embarrassment, presenting four pieces every night — 
and a good cid English comedy would not suffer a mutilation, | to large audiences. Some of the plays have been performed phante 
which cannot be justified on any grounds whatsoever. One of | uma of fifty nights during the hn and still ie mana- stall ir 
the most ridiculous results of this change is that Mr. Wheatley, ger finds it for his interest to announce them for repetition. It She 
or whoever plays the part of the brother, is obliged to speak | is the policy of Mr. Mitchell to present amusing local trifles, persec 
pure English, if he follow the copy, and thus apprise the audi- and the reward of the enterprise is certain and always equal to until s 
ence, in the outset, that the play has been pulled to pieces to suit ‘the anticipation. The company is a good one, all things con- Preven 
the fancy of the actress—a complaint which may be made now \ sidered, and the several members play with much harmony other | 
against almest every eminent performer who is seen on the || and effect. The whole seems like an entertainment at a family last me 
boards. Surely, to change our subject, there can be but || party. and co 
little credit attached to the talents of those who suit plays to —_——. —--——— tion by 
their talents rather than their talents to the plays. It is posi- ? youth | 
tively annoying to find almost every actor altering the text | EDITORS’ TABLE. who ch 
our standard plays, thus injuring the author, oftentimes, for the Lavy Butwer.—The following is an extract of a letter from herself 
benedt of the actor. We firmly believe that the continuance | Paris, dated April 10th, 1840. In publishing it, we fully concur corvow, 
of this custom is exceedingly baneful to the best interest of the || with our correspondent, in every particular. We consider was no 
drama, and we think a wholesome rebuke from the audience, the treatment Lady Bulwer has experienced from her husband, calumn; 
occasionally, would be marvellously effective in setting up a! (the great novelist,) cruel and unmanly in the extreme. For “Ppren 
reform which is, indeed, most certainly called for by the shades | an expression of our disapprobation of Sir Edward Lyttos Adi 
of departed authors. The progress of this system, in conclu-| Bulwer’s brutal conduct towards his much injured wife, i "™ her 
sion, we may add, indicates to what a low position theatrical | refer the reader to the last August number of this magazine. the bette 
criticiam has arrived, since against it not even a whisper is || “Since I apprised you of my introduction to Lady Bulwer, sh ested 
—_ tin sarmtiear Poet oe | has related to me many interesting details of her history, which eee 
anny e ore an ana nee in | I presume is a subject of interest to you, as to the world at largt. 
af sc liga eg "es ‘alee a | Her story is on every lip, and rumor blind, with her weer ty 
iece of po great mer ula- || ton 
ted to display the accomplishments of the actress. The house | wee 2 yeh Upaales eh Ledy | =the omen go se 
was crowded in every part, and the enthusiasm exhibited on |) which I hav since heard authenticated by others. a 
the occasion was scarcely within bounds, when we reflect upon || Chevely is no fiction; but rather a feeble portrait of realities anmant 
the torpidity of our audiences during the performances of come- |) and characters too black for earth or humanity. When Chev Sommeniee 
dies and tragedi intellectual entertainments more worthy of || ly first appeered, the wife that would thus make public, the ae 
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sacred of ties, however bad his conduct, was in America univer- }; his own seal, filled with bitter taunts and fearful menaces, while 
sally denounced, with the exception of one print—the Ladies’ || others of earlier date, written in sudden fits of repentance, 
Companion; but none knew how that holy tie had been defied | confess the injuries which have been done her. On being in- 
and trampled on; none knew the wrongs of that wife, the re- | formed of the existence of these papers by the lawyer of Lady 
peated whips and stings which lashed her, like a noble steed || Bulwer, Sir Edward replied that they were forgeries ; but on 
maddened by the spur of its remorseless rider, to this desperate | being told that the post mark, etc., could not be forged, and 
leap; and those who rashly judged her, remembered not, knew || that a woman would hardly forge of herself such base accusa- 
not, perhaps, that she had no father to protect, no brother to | tions, which these letters contained, caught in the snare, he ex- 
avenge, no friend—for fear renders misery, oppressed by | claimed “ Well, I assure you, sir, every word of them is truth.” 
power, friendless; nothing but her own tongue, her own pen, |; Yet is pity his due, inasmuch as to his early education are 
impotent weapons, to battle against her mighty adversary. || attributable many of the errings of his after life. From his 
She rose up to justify herself, but pleading to an audience | mother he inherited his evil passions, that mother who so far 
blinded by the dazzling brilliancy of her demoniacal tyrant’s | from correcting his youth, glanced over his most glaring defects 
talents, was condemned! But the gilded and worshipped veil | in infancy, and if it be possible that woman can wear so foul a 
which enshrouded the foulest deformities of spirit, has fallen | shape, as to become the abettor of vice and crime, who connived 
from this second Mokannah, and discloses a demon surpassing | at, and encouraged his vallanies in manhood. 
in darkness the storied one of old; and Bulwer, whose genius || His brother, whose grovelling mind needs no stooping to 
has kept an admiring world in awe, over whose fascinating, but 1] it any b , is even than himself, a more despicable 
meretricious, productions the gentle tears of thousands have i character ; his agent in wickedness, the spy upon Lady Bulwer, 
fallen, whose magic pen has touched with tenderness the inmost | the ignominious tool devoted to her annoyance, and it was 
soul of all, has spent an existence in withering that of one! |, through his medium that the late scandalous occurrence, of 
Bulwer is worse than demon, that could say to his own wife, || which you have probably heard, took place. 
“Madame you are fatherless and brotherless, beware, for I l The femme de chambre of Lady Bulwer was waylaid by some 
will crush you to atoms!”—to these words adding insults and {| ruffians, who offered her a high bribe, for secret admission, at 
blows. | night, to the house of her mistress; the maid without positively 
Yet there are those who ungenerously assert, that though the || refusing or consenting, on returning home related the circum- 
world does not know it, Lady Bulwer must have been in the || Stance to Lady Bulwer, who desired her, should the proposition 
wrong, or why should her husband have treated her with such | be again made, to accept it, forewarning her of their proceed- 
cruelty? She may have been; she may n ver have learnt the | ings. The plot succeeded, and Lady Bulwer had proper 
secret of domestic peace—never “to answer ’till a husband | ®Uthorities ready to detect them. This disgraceful affair was 
cools,” for what perfection is given to mortals that could make | ® few days since brought into court, for trial; the sensation it 
her always right? But if such have been the case why should |, created was unbounded, and the court was crowded to over- 
her actions have been kept in such mysterious secrecy ? Would || flowing, with English and French nobility, ete. The men were, 
not scandal rather have magnified her lightest deeds, and spread also, accused of attempting to steal her papers. 
their fame on every wind? And what acts of hers are imagina- Sir Edward Bulwer being informed of these occurrences, and 
ble, that could have justified the savage brutality which she | fearing the disclosures which might be made at such a trial, 
hasendured? Some blame her for making herself what they | hastened to Paris, and stopped the proceedings, (not before, 
term “public.” Public forsooth? She was dragged before the |, however, the case had been stated to the Judges,) on the plea, 
world; not thrusting herself forward, to tempt the uncertain | that a married woman had not the right to carry on a cause 
judgment of its partial tribunal. } without the consent of her husband, proving this to be both the 
She strove, in vain, to live in privacy, banished with her || law of England and France, and testifying that Lady Bulwer 
young children from her husband’s house, to make room for | »ad no power of her own, being only separated, not legally 
another, whom, in the face of the crouching world of titled syco- |, divorced, and announcing that he had come forward to deny his 


phants that surrounded him, the lawless libertine dared to in- | @¥thority or countenance to her trying the cause, 
stall in her place. | Inthe course of the argument it was inadvertently admitted, 


She sought refuge in the retirement of a country life, but his | that the men discovered in the house of Lady Bulwer, were, 
persecutions followed her even there; he scanted her means |, (What was before only suspected) the agents, “proper agents,” 
until she was reduced to comparative penury, endeavored to | ** they were most appropriately termed, of Sir Edward Lytton 
prevent the publication of her effusions, and, at length, when | Bulwer, and appointed by him to keep surveillance over the 
other means of torture wore exhausted, stabbed her with the | Conduct of his wife im his absence! And this honorable hus- 
last most dreadful blow, by depriving her of her only solace |, >and, skilful in all evil, on a technicality of the law, has robbed 
and consolation, her adored children ;—'till goaded to despera- | his unfortunate wife of common justice. Her domicile is viola- 
tion by the continuance of sufferings that had blighted her || ted at night, her person endangered, her papers laid open, and 
youth and were wasting her prime, with the slanders of those || she cannot come forward in a court of justice to say J demand 
who chose to make her case one of public interest, she rudely, || Tedress ; and her tyrant triumphs in his all-powerful villany! 
herself, drew aside the hallowed curtain, which should veil the || He is beyond, above the reach of the law, too rich, too great, to 
Sorrows of private life, to demand justice of a world where it || come within its pale; and she says with truth “men made laws 
was not be found, to fly from the fast showered arrows of || for themselves, and to protect the birds of the air, and beasts of 
calumny, and rob of their fair seeming marks, her exultant || the field; there are none for women.” 

“Ppressore, At the suggestion of the court, Lady Bulwer has appealed, 

Admit this action was not wholly feminine, still the publicity and the merits of the case will, in a few days, be canvassed 
was her misfortuae, not her fault. Which of the two evils were again. Her character is irreproachable, not even her enemies 
the better, the choice of silent suffering, to be the worm which can blemish her fair fame by a suspicion. But her history isa 
‘urns not when trod upon, or assume the deadly venom of the || stain upov the nineteenth century, and will go down with the 
SCapent, that resents the wanton blow, and seeks protection in || writings of her oppressor, to depreciate their merit, and darken 
mspiring fear? How difficult would those who point out the || with an eternal shadow their splendor. I shall never forget 
course she should have pursued, find it to follow that path them- || the voice in which she enid, when I assured her that sooner or 
selves? Wisely has Shakspeare said ‘I can easier teach || Jater justice would come, “Yes, there is a species of justice 
twenty men good to be done, than be one of the twenty to foilow || awarded us when we are dead and goue, but the sun that shines 
mine own teaching.” There are atrocities which escape pan- || over our graves, little benefits our bones.” 
ishment or belief, because too bad to be credible ; such are those In her appearance Lady Bulwer is a five and noble looking 
committed by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer; but there are proofs of || woman, strikingly handsome, and of high bearing; her age 
wine of them beyond the power of eoatradietion, for Lady Bul- || was given in court as thirty-five, but she looks even younger 

er has in her prossession letters, in his own hand writing, with |, for ; 
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“ As the west wind’s sigh 
Freshens the flowers it passes by, 
Time's wing but seems in stealing o’er, 
To leave her lovelier than before.” 


Many of her own sex, in that spirit of petty jealousy which 
hurls covert pebbles, because it fears openly to fling stones, | 
assert “her teeth are singularly white,” that “ her color is not | 
natural, she certainly paints,” and from the peculiarly beauti- | 
ful tint of her complexion, this suggestion of malice might easily 
gain belief; but I have twice seen her when she was perfectly | 
pale, and after riding in the aira few minutes, that strangely | 
lovely hue of peach blossom tinged her cheek and chin. Again | 
at her apartment, when I entered she seemed to have been | 
weeping, for her eyes were swollen and her cheeks pallid, but 
after a lively conversation of a few moments, the “ rosy gifts” | 
again adored her cheeks, and contradicted the slander of their | 
being placed their by any than nature’s hand. Her conversa- 
tion is extremely interesting, abounding in sprightly repartee, 
without being satirical, and her manners gracefully and affable. | 
Time may make many changes, but it will hardly efface from | 
the minds of those who have once really been acquainted with | 
her, the image of Lady Bulwer. 

r. s. Another of her productions may shortly be expected | 
to see the light, but she did not inform me of either name or, 
subject.” 


| 





Tue Late Samvet Jenxs Smitn.—It was with feelings of | 
no ordinary emotion that we heard the announcement of the || 
decease of our friend, the editor and proprietor of the “ Morn- 
ing News,” although from his own lips, before his departure, 
we heard the utterance of doubts as to his return from Europe, 
whither, by the advice of his physician, he had set sail to rein- 
state a constitution which had been worn down by an ardent 
temperament, that heeded no obstacles in life where labor | 
seemed to promise success. Mr. Smith died on board the 
packet-ship England, having left his native country and an in- 
teresting family only a few days before. The immediate cause | 
of his death was inflammation of the brain, which was wove 
ingly painful until a few hours before his death, when he re- 
signed himself, in the christian’s hope, to the hands of his crea- 
tor, taking Jeave of all earthly affairs with a calmness which | 
indicated a heart uncontaminated by the snares of this thank- 
less world, 

Mr. Smith, in the course of a short, but useful life, was the | 
founder of several literary papers, and although somewhat fear- | 
ful of trusting himself unadvisedly with his pen, wrote with no | 
common force and vigor. Whatever may have been the faults 
of his judgment, his heart was always in the right place, and | 
he commanded the respect of those who were not justified in | 
being his friends. They who knew him best, knew best the 
nobieness of his nature, which was firm in its freindships and 
sympathetic with the oppressed of every degree and rank in) 
society. We sincerely condole with the family of the de- | 
ceased, from whose hearth-fire has been wrested an amiable and | 
devoted husband and father. 


Isaac C. Pray.—To the readers of this magazine, it is unneces- 
sary to spenk very fully of the gentleman whose name we have 
now introduced. From the commencement of this work, to the 
present time, he has been a constant contributor to its pages, | 
and the best comment upon his producticns is the demand by 
our readers for his writings, which we have endeavored to sup- 
ply through every volume. Mr. Pray has sailed for London, 
where he is to reside for the next year, making such observa- 
tions in Europe as he can, during the cessation of his literary 
labors in the great British metropolis. Of his certainty of suc- 
cess in that region, there can be no question, since his writings 
are already widely known in England, and his amiable charac- 
ter cannot but introduce him to those whose pride it will Le to | 
contribute to his prosperity. We wish him an agreeable 
sojourn, and a safe return to this city, hoping, meanwhile, that 
at an early day we shall receive some token of his remem- 
branee, he having promised, if possible, to furnish an article 
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| them forward successfully and satisfactorily. 
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Portrait Patntinc.—We observe with pride the rapid ad. 
vances which this noble art is making in our country. Eminent. 
ly calculated as it is to impart profound and abiding intellectual 
gratification—to cherish and perpetuate hallowed remembran. 
ces—to correct the manners and elevate the taste of a commu. 
nity, its prosperity is not in the least astonishing, while it favors 
the progress of the sister arts, which attend upon civilization 
and refinement. Portrait painting is an especial and deserving 
favorite with all. It is the talisman of memory—of sentiment 
and of thought. Our city is already the home of many young 
artists of great promise, as well as some who have achieved an 
enviable reputation. Among those whose works have recently 
come under our observation, Mr. David R. Barker, of 550 
Pearl street, may be classed as one of the most distinguish- 
ed. The recent productions of his pencil are varied and exten- 
sive. His portraits are easy, dignified and at once beautiful and 
expressive. His paintings possess a finish and a grandeur, we 
have rarely witnessed in the efforts of other artists. A visit to 
his studio would prove both interesting and instructive. Mr. 
Barker has nearly completed a life-like and spirited portrait of 
Miss Shirreff, which will embellish a future number of the “Com- 
panion.” 
























Nreto’s Garpen.—This popular summer resort is again 
opened, and many improvements have been made in the inte- 
rior, which are calculated to add to the comfort and gratifica- 
tion of the visitors. Perhaps no person understands better than 
Mr. Niblo, the nature of the entertainments which the commn- 
nity expect at this establishment, and no one can be found 
more ready to hazard that expense which is necessary to bring 
There can be no 
question that the garden, this year, will be quite as fashionable 
as during any previous season, and from the designs of the pro- 
prietor, of which we have had some iuklings, we are free to pre- 
dict that the public will have every reason to be satisfied with 
the excellent arrangements which have been made for their 
accommodation and pleasure. 

















Nationat Acapemy oF Desicn.—The fine arts—the produc- 
tions of painters and sculptors particularly—are worthy of every 
attention, and we regret that the circumscribed limits of our 
magazine will not allow us to make a critical examination of 
the paintings for the present year. In a city like this such an 
exhibition is gratifying to a numerous class of citizens and is 
beneficial to those artists whose productions are introduced thus 
to the community, for if no immediate benefit arise to the paint- 
ers themselves the taste which the exhibitions gradually incul- 
cate, in the end results most favorably for the interests of the 
art. The array of paintings this year, if not so imposing as on 
some former occasions, is, at least, of such an order that we 
may well recommend the public to visit the Academy. The 
price of admission, certainly, is but a trifle when we consider 
that many of the paintings alone, if exhibited separately, would 
draw crowds at the same price. 

Among the artists, this year, will be found Inman, Frothing- 
ham, Ingham, Cole, Chapman, Durand, Mount, Miss Seager, 
Miss Hall, Miss Stuart, Mrs. Guillet, Mrs. Libolt, Giovanni 
Thompson, Harris, Powell, Rossiter, Morton, Whitehorn, ete. 























Piate or Summer Fasnions.—Brivat-Dress.—A robe of 
plain white silk, flounced with a broad, rich lace, festooned by 
small roses, equi-distant from each other—the corsage low and 
full—sleeves short and close, edged with rich lace to corre* 
pond with the flounce—hair plain, with rich lace veil, throw? 
carelessly over the head and fastened on each side by bands. 


Watxtinc-Dress.—Robe of fancy colored silk, with full 
trimming ir front—corsage half size and plain—mantilla of 
white muslin, trimmed with lace—Tuscan straw hat, close cot 
tage, wit) a wreath of flowers. 

Eveninc-Dress.—White muslin, looped at the side with 
bunches of roses—corsage low with a frill of wrought muslia— 
sleeves tight, with three frills of the same—hair dressed full 
with curls. 
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